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THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT." 


WE have all heard much of the Sabbatarian rigour of Scotland, and 
many of us have thoroughly taken it home to ourselves; but we have 
been taught to believe that Sabbatarian rigour in Glasgow has been 
more ceremonial, more rigid, more pharisaical,—if I may so say with- 
out being taken to prejudge the éause,—than in any other part of 
Scotland. And yet there has come to us a voice from Glasgow, from 
an ordained minister of the Established Presbyterian Church there 
existing, from a clergyman who has the charge of the most populous 
parish, as I believe, in Scotland, from one who is known throughout 
Scotland as one of the most eloquent of her pulpit teachers, who has 
dared to tell us, and to tell the assembled Presbytery at Glasgow, that 
he does “not believe in the continual obligation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment.” Such a statement, coming from such a source, will be 
regarded as an immense step forward by a great number of thoughtful 
men and women in England, who are most anxious to live in un- 
doubting reliance on Gospel teaching, and to square their lives, as far 
as may be possible to them as failing human beings, with Gospel 
practice ; but who have found it to be altogether impossible to make 
any fight within the ranks of any Protestant Church, under the weight 
of such an embargo as that laid upon them by the Fourth Command- 
ment of the Decalogue. 

Dr. Macleod,—of whom it may probably be unnecessary to remind 
the readers of the Forrnicutty that he is the gentleman well known 
to the literary world as the Editor of “‘ Good Words,’’—has been for 
something like thirty years a clergyman of the Established Church of 
Scotland; and he is one who has been able, by the strength of his 
character and the power of his words, to force himself into that notice 


(1) Tue Lorp’s Day; Substance of a Speech delivered at a Meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Glasgow, on Thursday, 16th November, 1865.”” By Norman Maerzop, D.D., 
Minister of the Barony, Glasgow. .. 
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which all men seek, whether consciously or not, who are called upon 
to open their mouths or to use their pens before the public. We can well 
understand what must have been the life and what the natural religious 
tendencies of a man so placed in Glasgow,—how great must have been 
the temptation to a man so circumstanced to accept the Fourth Com- 
mandment as a matter of course, and to have assumed to himself the 
respect, the sacerdotal power, and the security in his position, which 
such acceptance would have given him. But as this would have been 
most natural on his part, and would have been taken as a matter of 
course by all who knew hin, so is the testimony given by him in 
opposition to such acceptance the stronger and the more convincing. 
That 2 Bampton Lecturer in England should dare to speak to us some 
truth on this matter was very w ll. Such truth so spoken went some 
way no doubt, though it did not go far, because the voice of the 
lecturer was not loud enough to be audible far and wide. The masses 
of men out in the world did not even hear tell of what had been so 
said. But such truth so spoken in Scotland as it has now been spoken 
by the minister of the Barony Church in Glasgow, in the midst of the 
Glas w Presbytery, will be heard far and wide ,—already has been 
hear d far and wide ; ; and many a poor frightened Christian will 
now dare to ask himself whether the mock ceremony of Sabbatarian 
observance is any longer needful, either for his soul’s sake, or for the 
possession of that every-day respect from other men which is essentially 
necessary to him in the world in which he lives. 

Let us, in the first place, look at the wording of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and at the precepts which have been founded upon it by 
the great body of English and Scotch clergymen and ministers, to 
Ww “vin Protestants of all denominations in these islands have been 
regarded as being subject. The words we all know :—* Remember 
that thou keep holy the Sabbath-day. Six days shalt thou labour 
and do all that thou hast to do; but the seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God. In it thou shalt do no manner of work 
For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed 
the seventh day, and hallowed it.” And we know, as well, the pre- 
cepts drawn from this commandment, though they have never been 
written in words plain as the commandment itself. But the precepts 
have been these :—that op the day called the Lord’s Day we should 
devote ourselves entirely to serious thoughts, to church-going, to the 
reading of religious books for such of us as can read, and that, above 
all things, we should eschew all amusements. No one, I think, will 
deny that the rules deduced for our use from the Fourth Command- 
ment as to the Lord’s Day have been such as I have now roughly 
described. And yet there is no word in that commandment to 
warrant such precepts, or to make any man who will really look 
at the words conceive that such precepts could have been intended 
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to be given, even to those to whom the commandment was addressed. 
That there is nothing there addressed to us Christians at all we 
shall, I trust, soon agree with Dr. Macleod in understanding; but 
there was nothing in the commandment binding the Jews, to whom 
it was given, to any such a Sabbath as that with which our Protestant 
priests have succeeded in fettering so many of us. There is no word 
in it calling upon men to worship. There was no such thing as 
public worship in those days, as Dr. Macleod has explained to us. 
There is no word in it forbidding amusement. But men are told to 
keep a day holy, and it is explained to them that this holiness is to be 
exhibited by absolute rest. To the Jews in this matter no discretion 
was allowed. No bed might be made. No food might be cooked. 
When the Jews were obliged to depend on manna from heaven for 
their sustenance, a double quantity of manna was supplied on the 
day before the Sabbath, and was then garnered for the Sabbath use, 
—so that even the manna from heaven should not be picked on the 
Sabbath. This absolute cessation from work was, as far as we know, 
as binding on the priest himself as on the people. No teaching could 
take place on that day. In short, it was to be a day of absolute rest, 
and as such it was undoubtedly kept by the Jews. But who has 
ever attempted so to keep it in these latter days? What most rigid 
Sabbatarian in Scotland or elsewhere has ever even attempted to 
carry out the law. And yet it is manifestly a law of that nature, 
that if broken in one tittle, it is broken altogether! To the Jews it 
was absolutely a ceremony. ‘To the Jews, who had received no gifts 
of spiritual teaching, such a ceremony was, as we can understand in 
these days, obligatory, if not intelligible. They were as children who 
are called on to obey, and who do obey, without being expected to 
understand the ground on which their obedience is demanded. But 
to us such a law is, by its very nature, revolting. Obedience to it is 
impossible. The state of mental activity to which we have been 
brought is utterly antagonistic to it. And consequently no one 
attempts to keep the law. They who are most hot and most honest 
in demanding its exact observance do not make any endeavour to 
keep it as it is written,—hardly asking themselves the question 
whether the keeping of it is a thing possible to them. But out of 
that ceremonial law which was given to the Jews, and the keeping of 
which was within the scope of the then existing Jewish nature, they 
have made another law, equally ceremonious indeed, equally opposed 
to the spirit of the Christian religion, which ‘rejects all ceremonies 
that are only ceremonies, but quite at variance with the old law as 
written in the Fourth Commandment. The old law insists upon rest, 
and insists upon nothing else. The law with which we have been 
fettered has given to such among us as have endeavoured to be 
obedient to it, no rest. Let any one who has been brought up, as we 
say strictly, think what his Sundays have been to him. When he 
MM2 
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was young, was the Sunday a day of rest to him, with its catechism, 
its collects, its three services, and its good books,—quite unreadable, 
but which he was forced to seem to read,—substituted for those read- 
able books in which he took delight in the other six days? As he 
grew up and went out into the world, endeavouring to square his 
conduct with the precepts given to him, was Sunday a day of rest to 
him? When he has made some great but futile attempt,—as so 
many of us have done in our younger days,—to keep the Sabbath as 
we were taught to keep it, did it not become a burden of work too 
heavy for our shoulders? Is there any work harder than prayer to 
the man who really prays? Is there any task more tedious than that 
of listening to sermons to the man who really listens? Is the read- 
ing of religious literature a pleasant, light occupation, or is it not 
rather work of the hardest kind? Would not any young man 
undergoing his education much rather get up a chorus of Sophocles 
than go through a hundred pages of the ordinary Sunday reading 
with which he would be supplied in a family devoted to the keeping 
of the Fourth Commandment? The Sunday prescribed to us has, in 
fact, been a day of work so hard as to make it a day of torment ; and 
yet this law, under which such torment has been enjoined upon 
us, is a law inculcating the necessity of actual and entire cessation 
from labour! Looking at the nature of the obedience which the 
Jews were expected to give to the law,—and which they did give 
when living in accordance with the law,—we are justified in sup- 
posing that no religious service could have taken place on the day 
set apart to them for rest by the Fourth Commandment. Sacrifices 
could not have been offered on that day by their priests. Such 
offerings made on the Sabbath would have been a breach of the law. 
And yet this Fourth Commandment has been used as the bugbear 
by which Sabbath observances and Sunday work have been made so 
terrible to us Protestants, that, with half of us, Sunday has been a 
day dreaded,—and with the other half this dread has been so opera- 
tive that they have refused all concession whatever to a religion that 
has seemed to impose upon them so unendurable a burden ! 

All this Dr. Macleod, in the exercise of his functions as a minister 
of the Gospel among working people, has seen, and felt, and gradually 
brought home to himself, till his conscience has told him that there 
was nothing left for him but to speak out. He has perceived,—as 
we can imagine very gradually, for Dr. Macleod is not a young 
man,—that the teaching of the church to which he belongs has 
been wrong in this matter. He has told himself that whatever 
may be the proper rule for the observance of a seventh day among 
Christians, that proper rule is not to be found by them in the Fourth 
Commandment of the Decalogue. That is the point to which he 
has been driven, and which, with unsurpassed courage, and with 
arguments which certainly seem to be unanswerable, he attempts 
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to make good in the speech made by him before the Presbytery at 
Glasgow, and which is now widely before the world in that pamphlet 
which is under our notice. For Dr. Macleod’s sake it should be 
thoroughly understood by all who look into the merits of the Anti- 
Sabbatarian movement, as it is now being made, that he is no 
advocate for what, for want of better words, I may call a loose 
keeping of the Lord’s Day. Some excellent stories he does tell us 
of the; pharisaical absurdities into which men have been carried in 
Scotland ; and others still more glaring have come out in the cloud 
of Sabbath Day controversy to which his speech has given rise ;— 
but all that has been very much beside the main question. Over 
and over again Dr. Macleod insists, with all the vehement eloquence 
of an accustomed preacher of the Gospel, on the fitness and the beauty 
and the inevitable obligations of the Lord’s Day. He, as a minister 
of the Gospel, will naturally have stricter notions on that subject 
than most of us who are only hearers of the Gospel. But the object 
he has in view is to show us, and to declare to his brother clergymen 
around him, and to teach all those who respect his teaching in 
Glasgow, that whatever may be our belief or our practice as to a Lord’s 
Day, that belief and practice should in no way be founded on the 
Fourth Commandment in the Decalogue given through Moses to 
the Jews. That is the point to be reached by us all before we can 
even begin to square our conduct by our religion. That Judaic 
ceremonial law has revolted us all,—or rather the teaching so strangely 
thence deduced has done so,—till we have found ourselves to be 
sick with our own hypocrisy. We have given to the instructions 
imposed upon us a half-belief,—not scrutinising them, never daring 
to ask ourselves whether such instructions have really come to us 
from God,—till our religious feelings have been paralysed by our 
inability to live according to the rule imposed upon us. Without 
inquiry we have presumed that such Sundays were necessary as have 
been inflicted upon us, and, without inquiry, we have thought that 
the Fourth Commandment was a warrant for it all. But we have 
known that we have never really obeyed,—that obedience has been 
out of our power, beyond our strength,—as the carrying of five sacks 
of wheat at once is beyond the strength of a strong man; and we 
have succumbed to a mean, crushing feeling of hypocritical pretence 
at obedience. Of course I speak here of those who have cared to 
accept such teaching at all,—of the most scrupulous among us. 
By the less scrupulous, Sabbath Day observances have been acknow- 
ledged to be altogether out of the question ; and as such observances 
have been regarded as a necessary part of religion, religion has been 
allowed to go by the board altogether. That has been practically 
the effect of the Fourth Commandment among us British Protestants, 
—both upon those who have attempted and upon those who have 
not attempted to keep the law. 
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But now we are invited to look into the matter, and are enabled 
to discover that the Sunday prescribed to us by our teachers is at 
any rate not the Sabbath prescribed by the Fourth Commandment 
to the Jews. Whether it has been prescribed elsewhere,—by Jesus 
Christ, for instance, to whom we may surely look for all the religious 
teaching necessary to us,—is another question. From the Fourth 
Commandment, if it is to be a commandment to us at all, we get 
no such teaching as that of which it has been made the vehicle. 
Then follows the other question whether the Fourth Commandment 
is in any way binding upon us, and consequently whether any of 
the Commandments, as being in the Decalogue, are binding upon us. 
There will come upon the minds of most of us an idea, not closely 
worked out but which will be sufficiently prominent, that the clergy- 
men among us will not insist greatly on the Decalogue as soon as 
it shall be acknowledged that the Fourth Commandment does not 
give to them a substantial power over the seventh part of a man’s 
life. But, in rejecting the teaching which has been erroneously drawn 
from that Commandment, it is impossible not to enter upon the ques- 
tion whether that law is or is not binding upon us for such purpose as 
it really has, or was intended to have, with the Jews. It certainly 
does not bind us to the laborious Sabbath which has been taught to 
us; but does it bind us to the Sabbath of perfect rest which it certainly 
enjoined from the Jews? In other words, is it a law to us at all, 
or is it simply the record of a law which was given to, and was 
accepted by, the Jews ? On this question Dr. Macleod is no less plain 
than on the other, and is, therefore, able to tell us that he does “ not 
believe in the continued obligation of the Fourth Commandment.” 

For a familiar view of the teaching which we receive in regard 
to the Commandments it may be well to refer to them as given in 
our Church Catechism. The Catechism referred to is that belong- 
ing to the Church of England, but there is, I think, no essential 
difference in the teaching given as to the Commandments in any 
catechism used by our Protestant churches. The child is told that 
his godfather and godmother promised for him that he should keep 
God’s Commandments, and he is asked how many there are. He 
says, “Ten.” And he then repeats the laws of the Decalogue, 
beginning by an assertion which is put into his mouth, to the effect 
that they are “the same which God spake in the twentieth chapter 
of Exodus, saying, I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage.” What 
must be the teaching accepted by any child from these words,—if it 
were not the fact that they are mere words, conveying to the child no 
meaning whatsoever beyond the undoubted truth that the precepts 
which he is to repeat are to be found by him on reference to the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus? The teaching would be this: firstly, that those Ten 
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Commandments contained to him all that God required of him, and 
secondly, that God had brought him out of the land of Egypt and out 
of the house of bondage. But he would soon after encounter two other 
great Commandments, in which, as he would be told, are contained 
all the Law and all the Prophets, namely, that he should love the Lord 
who made him, and love his neighbour as himself. And how is he to 
reconcile the ten as being all-sufficient with those other two as being 
also all-sufficient,—seeing that they are so essentially different ? 
And afterwards, should he ever turn a thought to the words which 
he repeats so often, how is he to believe that God brought him out of 
the land of Egypt,—either literally or metaphorically,—him, who, 
in accordance with all the teaching of his religion, has been born 
under the covenant of Jcsus Christ; him, who has never been in 
bondage? That such words should have been addressed to the Jews 
when the Commandments were given to them, he may be able to 
understand. He will have already read that the Lord did bring 
them out of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage. 
And if he were content to take the Commandments as an historical 
record of what the Jews were required to do, he may, as his mind 
opens to the capability of understanding such matters, come to 
perceive that laws so exacting, so dry, so imperative,—so fitted for 
childhood rather than for manhood,—should be suitable to the Jews, 
whose state before God was that of childhood as compared to his 
manhood in Christ. He will observe that a One God is spoken of,— 
the One God whom the Jews knew,—in a manner which he feels to 
be subversive of the teaching which he is receiving in regard to the 
Trinity. He will observe that his Creator is spoken of as a jealous God, 
and as one who does not forgive. He will find that certain rules, 
specially adapted to Jewish customs, are twisted out of all reasonable 
construction to suit his own wants. He will come across the rest of 
the Sabbath Day, though his Sunday is always a day of work. He 
will find a temporal reward offered to him as the only known 
inducement to virtue,—and that temporal reward one for which he 
would be ashamed himself to ask. Then he will find certain sins 
forbidden,—sins which undoubtedly should be sins to him,—but 
he will marvel greatly at the arrangement and the limit of the 
catalogue. Why should he be warned specially against giving false 
witness, seeing that so much other iniquity lay much nearer in his 
way? And here probably some idea of Jewish requirements,—of 
requirements so different from his own,—would come across him. 
But this thoughtful youth, who had gone so far in examining the 
commandments which his godfathers and his godmothers had pro- 
mised that he should keep, would proceed to the next question in the 
Catechism, that he might know what he had chiefly learned, or had 
constantly said that he had chiefly learned, from the Commandments. 
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And he would find that he had passed his youth in declaring that by 
these commandments he had chiefly learned, among other things, to 
love God with all his heart, to worship him, to give him thanks, to put 
his whole trust in him,—and other such like duties. That such is the 
duty of a Christian towards his God he will not, probably, be disposed 
to doubt. And he will have come across lessons, oft repeated, very 
intelligible, clear as the sun, to this effect, in his readings of Scripture. 
But he will, I think, find himself utterly unable to extract such 
doctrine out of the Decalogue. It is wonderful that our ministers of 
religion should have dared to tell children that they were taught by 
these dry, unloving, and unlovely laws, such duties as those of heart- 
love, thanksgiving, and worship. They are taught that God is 
jealous, and that they must fear him. They are warned that he will 
resent any doubt as to his sole power and authority. But there is no 
word to inspire them with love, or to teach them ought of prayer or 
thanksgiving. Our youth would also remember that he had been called 
upon to assert that he had learned from the Commandments to love 
his neighbour as himself, to love his father and his mother, to honour 
and obey the Queen, to order himself lowly to his betters, to bear no 
malice or hatred in his heart ;—and other duties, which are plainly and 
manifestly the duties of a Christian. But he will discover that he can 
have learned none of these things from any of the Ten Commandments, 
and that they who had forced him to assert from day to day that he 
had therein learned these beautiful lessons, had been guilty of an im- 
position upon him. From the Commandments, as given to the Jews 
through Moses, he may have learned that he should be just to his neigh- 
bour,—that he should take from his neighbour unjustly neither life, nor 
wife, nor property, nor good name; but from them he cannot have 
learned to love his neighbour as himself. He can have learned from 
them neither charity, nor love, nor forbearance. To be just was the 
duty of a Jew,—and the duty of a Jew hardly went beyond justice. 
The duty of a Christian goes very far beyond that, and does comprise 
all that is contained in the answer to the question of which we are 
speaking ; but nothing of all this can be learned from the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Of course it will be understood that Dr. Macleod has attacked simply 
the teaching which has been adduced from the Fourth Commandment ; 
—but in doing so, he has been driven to show us that the lessons con- 
tained in the Ten were not lessons given to us. “I do not find,” he says, 
“ that the Jerusalem Church, in its first great Pastoral, imposed any such 
duty upon the Gentiles, nor ever even mentioned the Ten Command- 
ments; nor can I discover one syllable in all the epistles and all the 
pastorals of the apostles, against the sin of Sabbath-breaking, or 
about the special duties to be performed on the Sabbath, or anything 
whatever to indicate that they held the Sabbath of the Fourth Com- 
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mandment,—a most unaccountable fact for those who not only believe 
that the Fourth Commandment is contained in the Moral Law, but 
seem to believe that all the Moral Law is contained in the Fourth 
Commandment,—such a prominent place do they give it in the circle 
of duty!”’ For such service as this, the Protestant Christians of 
this country, who have been Sabbath-ridden as by an incubus, will 
owe, and, I think, will acknowledge, a debt of deep gratitude to Dr. 
Macleod, which will be much heightened by the manner in which he 
insists that the abrogation of a Jewish Sabbath will in no way inter- 
fere with that Sunday which is so necessary to all men as a day of 
rest, and to all Christians as a day of worship. ‘The Christian 
Church demands,” he says, “from its very nature, and the conditions 
of its existence, a day for social worship and for the social feast of 
the Lord’s Supper. Such a day now exists, whatever be its origin. 
This day, moreover, is marvellously adapted to meet all our wants as 
men and immortal beings. . . . . To those, therefore, who ask, 
Why keep it up? I ask, with confidence, in reply, Who would dare 
to put it down ?” 

It is necessary to insist upon this side of the question as well as 
upon the other, in any argument-as to the keeping of the Sabbath ; 
because there are so many, and they often the best and honestest 
among us, who will find themselves driven to believe that all men are 
infidels who question the validity of any one of the Commandments ; 
and who will be so driven, not because the Ten Commandments are 
in the Bible,—for there are very many rules laid down for the Jews 
in the Bible which no strictest Sabbatarian dreams of applying to his 
own wants ; which, as a matter of course, he could not, possibly, so 
apply,—but because the Ten Commandments have always been in- 
serted in the prayer-books and catechisms, which they and other 
Christians have used. That such horror should be felt is very natural, 
and is by no means anunmixedevil. To laymen such horror against 
them personally will do little harm, beyond that which always follows 
any difference in religious belief among dear friends. We do not like 
to be regarded as being in a bad way by those whom we most dearly 
love. The injury, however, is not fatal to us. But to one placed 
as is Dr. Macleod,—to a clergyman who has a name among other 
clergymen, to whom it is the very breath of his nostrils to be loved 
and respected by those of his order whom he himself loves and 
respects, whose name, and fame, and influence, and bread, and 
the bread of all belonging to him, depends on his reputation for 
good and orthodox Christian teaching, it is a terrible thing to have 
to clear away error, such as is this error against which he has 
now lifted up his voice. But for conscience’ sake such a man would 
never speak such truth as he has now spoken, but would go on in his 
old course, honoured by those around him, and struggling to conceal 
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from his own sight the things which he could not prevent himself 
from seeing. To have to speak out against the Sabbath of the Fourth 
Commandment in Glasgow, to a Glasgow Presbyterian minister, must, 
of itself, have been a terrible necessity. We are bound, therefore,— 
all of us who meddle with this subject, and who meddle with it 
without undergoing that which he must undergo,—clearly to explain 
that Dr. Macleod, intensely anxious as he is to put aside as absolutely 
null and void the obligations of the Fourth Commandment, feels 
himself as closely bound as ever he was bound to the observance 
of the Lord’s Day. 

But the Lord’s Day, as he would have it observed, is not a day of 
ceremonial rest, in which it is to be considered wicked to walk out 
with a walking-stick, or to travel by a railway train, or to cut the 
bone of a joint of meat; but it is a day on which the Christian, who 
believes, will apply himself, and enable all those dependent on him 
to apply themselves, to the great duty of worship with such fervour 
and truth as they may be able to attain. 

There seem to be two points specially which every thinking 
professor of religion should endeavour to consider in reference to the 
Fourth Commandment. The first is, whether the rules of life sup- 
posed to be drawn from that Law, and preached to us by our pastors 
for our governance, are contained in that Law. And the second is, 
whether that Law, whatever rules of life can be logically drawn from 
it, has been intended for us. We have hitherto been taught that we 
should work hard on Sundays in the Lord’s service, whereas the 
words of the Law require simply rest. Therefore, using our reason, 
as we cannot avoid using it, we are constrained to conclude that 
erroneous teaching has been extracted from the Commandment. In 
answer to the second inquiry, we find that the absolute rest required 
from the Jews on their Sabbath is not in accordance with Christ’s 
teaching, and that such apathetic rest is not only not good for us, but 
is beyond our power. Therefore, we are again constrained to conclude 
that the Fourth Commandment is no Commandment for us. All 
this will be very terrible to many. It will be terrible to many that 
any Christian, or, indeed, that any man, should hold such doctrine. 
But they among us who are thus timid and reverend,—they whose 
feelings of reverence are averse to any change in things that have 
been revered,—will gradually learn to perceive that the removal of 
burdens which are unendurable will make the religion which they 
love possible to many who now find it to be for them a thing 
impossible. If Dr. Macleod has done anything to bring such a time 
nearer to us, then the Christian world will have much for which it 
ought to be thankful to him. 

AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 








VITTORIA. 


Cuapter J. 
UP MONTE MOTTERONE. 


From Monte Motterone you survey the Lombard plain. It is a 
towering dome of green among a hundred pinnacles of grey and 
rust-red crags. At dawn the summit of the mountain has an 
eagle eye for the far Venetian boundary and the barrier of the 
Apennines ; but with sunrise come the mists. The vast brown level 
is seen narrowing in; the Ticino and the Sesia waters, nearest, quiver 
on the air like sleepy lakes; the plain is engulphed up to the high 
ridges of the distant southern mountain range, which lie stretched to 
a faint cloud-like line, in shape like a solitary monster of old seas 
crossing the deluge. All about the closer valleys pour long arms of 
vapour, that now fill them, now hang poised upon the boiling urns 
below, and gradually thickening and swelling upward, enwrap the 
scored bodies of the ashen-faced peaks and the pastures of the green 
mountain, till the heights become islands over a forgotten earth. 
Bells of herds down the hidden run of its sweet grasses, and a con- 
tinuous leaping of its rivulets, give the Motterone a voice of youth 
and homeliness amid that stern company of Titan-heads, for whom 
the hawk and the vulture cry. The storm has beaten at them until 
they have got the aspects of the storm. They take colour from sun- 
light, and are joyless in colour as in shade. When the lower world 
is under pushing steam, they wear the look of the revolted sons of 
Time, fast chained before scornful heaven in an iron peace. Day at 
last brings vigorous fire; arrows of light pierce the mist-wreaths, 
the dancing draperies, the floors of vapour; and the mountain of 
piled pasturages is seen with its foot on the shore of Lago Maggiore. 
Down an extreme gulf the full sunlight, as if darting on a jewel 
in the deeps, seizes the blue-green lake with its isles. The villages 
along the darkly-wooded borders of the lake show white as clustered 
swans ; here and there a tented boat is visible, shooting from terraces 
of vines, or hanging on its shadow. Monte Boscero is unveiled ; the 
semicircle of the Piedmontese and the Swiss peaks, covering Lake Orta, 
behind, on along the Ticinese and the Grisons, leftwards towards 
and beyond the Lugano hills, stand bare in black and grey and rust- 
red and purple. You behold a burnished realm of mountain and 
plain beneath the royal sun of Italy. In the foreground it shines 
hard as the lines of an irradiated Cellini shield. Farther away, over 
middle ranges that are soft and clear, it melts, confusing the waters 
with hot rays and the forests with darkness, to where, wavering in 
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‘and out of view like flying wings, and shadowed like wings ‘of 
archangels, with rose and with orange and with violet, silver-white 
Alps are seen, dim as dreamed music. You might take them for 
mystical streaming torches on the border-ground between vision and 
fancy. They lean as in a great flight forward upon Lombardy. 

The curtain of an early autumnal morning was everywhere lifted 
around the Motterone, save for one milky strip of cloud that lay 
lizard-like across the throat of Monte Boscero facing it, when a party 
of five footfarers, who had met from different points of ascent some 
way below, and were climbing the mountain together, stood upon the 
cropped herbage of the second plateau, and stopped to eye the land- 
scape ; possibly also to get their breath. They were Italians. Two 
were fair-haired muscular men, bronzed by the sun and roughly 
bearded, bearing the stamp of breed of one or other of the hill-cities 
under the Alps. A third looked a sturdy soldier, square-set and 
purely positive, for whom beauties of scenery had few awakening 
charms. The remaining couple were an old man and a youth upon 
whose shoulder the veteran leaned, and with a whimsical turn of 
head and eye, indicative of some playful cast of mind, poured out his 
remarks upon the objects in sight, and chuckled to himself, like one 
who has learnt the necessity to appreciate his own humour if lie is 
disposed to indulge it. He was carelessly wrapped about in long 
loose woollen stuff, but the youth was dressed like a Milanese cavalier 
of the first quality, and was evidently one who would have been at 
home in the fashionable Corso. His face was of the sweetest virile 
Italian beauty. The head was long, like a hawk’s, not too lean, 
and not sharply ridged from a rapacious beak, but enough to show 
characteristics of eagerness and promptitude. His eyes were darkest 
blue, the eyebrows and long disjoining eyelashes being very dark 
over them, which made their colour precious. The nose was straight 
and forward from the brows; a fluent black moustache ran with the 
curve of the upper lip, and lost its line upon a smooth olive cheek. 
The upper lip was firmly supported by the under, and the chin stood 
freely out from a fine neck and throat. 

After a space an Austrian war-steamer was discerned puffing out 
of the harbour of Laveno. 

“That will do,” said the old man. ‘Carlo, thou son of Paolo, we 
will stump upward once more. Tell me, hulloa, sir! are the best 
peaches doomed to entertain vile, domiciliary, parasitical insects? I 
ask you, does nature exhibit motherly regard, or none, for the regions 
of the picturesque? None, I say. It is an arbitrary distinction of 
our day. To complain of the intrusion of that black-yellow flag and 
foul smoke-line on the lake underneath us is preposterous, since, as 
you behold, the heavens make no protestation. Let us up. There is 
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comfort in exercise, even for an ancient creature such as I am. This 
mountain is my brother, and flatters me not—TI am old.” 

“Take my arm, dear Agostino,” said the youth. 

“Never, my lad, until I need it. On, ahead of me, goat! 
chamois! and teach me how the thing used to be done in my time. 
Old legs must be the pupils of young ones ;—mark that piece of 
humility, and listen with respectfulness to an old head by-and-by.” 

It was the autumn antecedent to that memorable spring of the 
great Italian uprising, when, though for a tragic issue, the people of 
Italy first felt and acted as a nation, and Charles Albert, called the 
Sword of Italy, aspired, without comprehension of the passion of 
patriotism by which it was animated, to lead it quietly into the fold 
of his Piedmontese kingship. 

There is not an easier or a pleasanter height to climb than the 
Motterone, if, in Italian heat, you can endure the disappointment of 
seeing the summit, as you ascend, constantly flit away to a farther 
station. It seems to throw its head back like a laughing senior when 
children struggle up for kissings. The party of five had come 
through the vines from Stresa and from Baveno. The mountain 
was strange to them, and they had already reckoned twice on having 
the topmost eminence in view, when reaching it they found them- 
selves on a fresh plateau, traversed by wild water-courses, and 
browsed by Alpine herds; and again the green dome was distant. 
They reached the highest chalet, where a hearty wiry young fellow, 
busily employed in making cheese, invited them to the enjoyment of 
shade and fresh milk. ‘For the sake of these adolescents, who lose 
much and require much, let it be so,” said Agostino, gravely, and 
not without some belief that he consented to rest on behalf of his 
companions. They allowed the young mountaineer to close the 
door, and sat about his fire like sagacious men. When cooled and 
refreshed, Agostino gave the signal for departure, and returned 
thanks for hospitality. Money was not offered and not expected. 
As they were going forth, the mountaineer accompanied them to the 
step on the threshold, and with a mysterious eagerness in his eyes, 
addressed Agostino. 

“Signore, is it true >—the king marches ?”’ 

“Who is the king, my friend?” returned Agostino. “If he 
marches out of his dominions, the king confers a blessing on his 
people perchance.” 

“ Our king, signore! ” The mountaineer waved his finger as from 
Novara towards Milan. 

Agostino seemed to awaken swiftly from his disguise of an abso- 
lute gravity. A red light stood in his eyeballs, as if upon a fiery 
answer. The intemperate fit subsided. Smoothing down his mottled 
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grey beard with quieting hands, he took refuge in his habitual 
sententious irony. 

“My friend, I am not a hare in front of the king, nor am I a ram 
in the rear of him; I fly him not, neither do I propel him. So, 
therefore, I cannot predict the movements of the king. ‘Will the 
wind blow from the north to-morrow, think you ?” 

The mountaineer sent a quick gaze up the air as to descry signs. 

“Who knows ?” Agostino continued, though not playing into the 
smiles of his companions ; “ the wind will blow straight thither where 
there is a vacuum ; and all that we can state of the king is, that there 
is a positive vacuum here. It would be difficult to predict the king’s 
movements save by such weighty indications.” 

He laid two fingers hard against the rib which shields the heart. It 
had become apparently necessary for the speaker to relieve a mind 
surcharged with bile at the mention of the king ; for, having done, 
he rebuked with an amazed frown the indiscretion of Carlo, who had 
shouted, “‘ The Carbonaro king !” 

“ Carlo, my son, I will lean on your arm. On your mouth were 
better,’ Agostino added, under his voice, as they moved on. 

“Oh, but,” Carlo remonstrated, “let us trust somebody. Milan 
has made me sick of late. I like the look of that fellow.” 

“ You allow yourself, my Carlo, an immense indulgence in per- 
mitting yourself to like the look of anything. Now, listen—Viva 
Carlo Alberto!” 

The old man rang out the loyal salutation spiritedly, and awoke a 
prompt response from the mountaineer, who sounded his voice wide 
in the keen upper air. 

“ There’s the heart of that fellow!” said Agostino. “ He has but 
one idea—his king! If you confound it, he takes you for an enemy. 
These free mountain breezes intoxicate you. You would embrace the 
king himself if you met him here.” 

“J swear I would never be guilty of the bad joke of crying a 
‘Viva’ to him anywhere upon earth,” Carlo replied. ‘I offend 
you?” he said, quickly. 

The old man was smiling. 

“ Agostino Balderini is too notoriously a bad joker to be offended 
by the comments of the perfectly sensible, boy of mine! My limbs 
were stiff, and the first three steps from a place of rest reminded me 
acutely of the king’s five years of hospitality. He has saved me from 
.all fatigue so long, that the necessity to exercise these old joints of 
mine touched me with a grateful sense of his royal bounty. I had 
from him a chair, a bed, and a table; shelter from sun and from all 
silly chatter. Now I want a chair or a bed. I should like to sit at 
a table ; the sun burns me; my ears are afflicted. I ery ‘ Viva!’ to 
him that I may be in harmony with the coming chorus of Italy, which 
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I prophetically hear. That young fellow, in whom you confide so 
much, speaks for his country. We poor units must not be discordant. 
No! Individual opinion, my Carlo, is discord when there is a general 
delirium. The tide arriving, let us make the best of the tide. My 
voice is wisdom. We shall have to follow this king.” 

“Shall we!” uttered one behind them gruffly. ‘“‘ When I see this 
king swallow one ounce of Austrian lead, I shall not be sorry to follow 
him !” 

“ Right, my dear Ugo,” said Agostino, turning round to him ; “ and 
I will then compose his hymn of praise. He has swallowed enough 
of Austrian bread. He took an Austrian wife to his bed. Who 
knows? He may some day declare a preference for Austrian lead. 
But we shall have to follow him, or stay at home drivelling.” 

Agostino raised his eyes, glazed with the great heat of his frame. 

“ Oh, that, like our Dante, I had lived in the days when souls were 
damned! Then would I uplift another shout, believe me! As things 
go now, we must allow the traitor to hope for his own future, and we 
simply shrug. We cannot plant him neck-deep for everlasting in a 
burning marl, and hear him howling. We have no weapons in these 
times—none! Our curses come back to roost. This is one of the 
serious facts of the century, and controls violent language. What! 
are you all gathered about me? Oracles must be moving, too. There’s 
no rest even for them, when they have got a mountain to scale.” 

A ery, “He is there!” and “Do you see him ?” burst from the 
throats of the men surrounding Agostino. 

Looking up to the mountain’s top, they had perceived the figure of 
one who stood with folded arms, sufficiently near for the person of an 
expected friend to be descried. They waved their hats, and Carlo 
shot ahead. The others trod after him more deliberately, but in glad 
excitement, speculating on the time which this sixth member of the 
party, who were engaged to assemble at a certain hour of the morning 
upon yonder height, had taken to reach the spot from Omegna, or 
Orta, or Pella, and rejoicing that his health should be so stout in 
despite of his wasting labours under city smoke. 

“ Yes, health!” said Agostino. “Is it health,do you think? It’s 
the heart of the man! and a heart with a millstone about it—a heart 
to breed a country from! There stands the man who has faith in 
Italy, though she has been lying like a corpse for centuries. God 
bless him! He has no other comfort. Viva I’Italia!” 

The exclamation went up, and was acknowledged by him on the 
eminence overhanging them ; but at a repetition of it his hand smote — 
the air sideways. They understood the motion, and were silent ; 
while he, until Carlo breathed his name in his hearing, eyed the great 
scene steadfastly, with the absorbing simple passion of one who has 
endured long exile, and finds his clustered visions of it confronting 
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the strange, beloved, visible life:—the lake in the arms of giant 
mountains; the far-spreading hazy plain; the hanging forests; the 
pointed crags; the gleam of the distant rose-shadowed snows that 
stretch for ever like an airy host, mystically clad, and baffling the 


eye as with the motions of a flight towards the underlying purple 
land. 


Cuartrer II. 
ON THE HEIGHTS. 


He was a man of middle stature, thin, and even frail, as he stood 
defined against the sky ; with the complexion of the student, and the 
student’s aspect. The attentive droop of his shoulders and head, the 
straining of the buttoned coat across his chest, the air as of one who 
waited and listened, which distinguished his figure, detracted from 
the promise of other than contemplative energy, until his eyes were 
fairly seen and felt. That is, until the observer became aware that 
those soft and large dark meditative eyes had taken hold of him. In 
them lay no abstracted student’s languor, no reflex burning of a 
solitary lamp; but a quiet grappling force engaged the penetrating 
look. Gazing upon them, you were drawn in suddenly among the 
thousand whirring wheels of a capacious and a vigorous mind, that 
was both reasoning and prompt, keen of intellect, acting throughout 
all its machinery, and having all under full command; an orbed 
mind, supplying its own philosophy, and arriving at the sword-stroke 
by logical steps,—a mind much less supple than a soldier’s ; anything 
but the mind of a Hamlet. The eyes were dark as the forest’s 
border is dark ; not as night is dark. Under favourable lights their 
colour was seen to be a deep rich brown, like the chestnut, or more 
like the hazel-edged sunset-brown which lies upon our western 
rivers in the winter floods, when night begins to shadow them. 
The side-view of his face was an expression of classic beauty rarely 
now to be beheld, either in classic lands or elsewhere. It was severe; 
the tender serenity of the full bow of the eyes relieved it. In profile 
they showed little of their intellectual quality, but what some might 
have thought a playful luminousness, and some a quick pulse of feel- 
ing. The chin was firm; on it, and on the upper lip, there was a 
clipped growth of black hair. The whole visage widened upward 
from the chin, though not very markedly before it reached the broad- 
lying brows. The temples were strongly indented by the swelling of 
the forehead above them; and on both sides of the head there ran a 
pregnant ridge, such as will sometimes lift men a deplorable half inch 
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above the earth we tread. If this man was a problem to others, he 
was none fo himself; and when others called him an idealist, he 
accepted the title, reading himself, notwithstanding, as one who was 
less flighty than many philosophers and professedly practical teachers 
of his generation. He saw far, and he grasped ends beyond obstacles ; 
he was nourished by sovereign principles; he despised material pre- 
sent interests ; and, as I have said, he was less supple than a soldier. 
If the title of idealist belonged to him, we will not immediately 
decide that it was opprobrious. The idealised conception of stern 
truths played about his head certainly for those who knew and who 
loved it. Such a man, perceiving a devout end to be reached, might 
prove less scrupulous in his course, possibly, and less remorseful, than 
revolutionary generals. His smile was quite unclouded, and came 
softly as a curve in water. It seemed to. flow with, and to pass in 
and out of, his thoughts,—to be a part of his emotion and his mean- 
ing when it shone transiently full. For as he had an orbed mind, so 
had he an orbed nature. The passions were absolutely in harmony 
with the intelligence. He had the English manner; a remarkable 
simplicity contrasting with the demonstrative outcries and gesticula- 
tions of his friends when they joined him on the height. Calling 
them each by name, he received their caresses and took their hands ; 
after which he touched the old man’s shoulder. 

« Agostino, this has breathed you?” 

“Tt has; it has, my dear and best one!” Agostino replied. “ But 
here is a good market-place for air. Down below we have to scramble 
for it in the mire. The spies are stifling down below. I don’t know 
my own shadow, I begin to think that I am important. Footing 
up a mountain corrects the notion somewhat. Yonder, I believe, I 
see the Grisons, where Freedom sits. And there’s the Monte della 
Disgrazia. Carlo Alberto should be on the top of it, but he is invi- 
sible. I do not see him.” 

“No,” said Carlo Ammiani, who chimed to his humour more 
readily than the rest, and affected to inspect the Grisons’ peak through 
a diminutive opera-glass. ‘‘ No, he is not there.” 

“Perhaps, my son, he is like a squirrel, and is careful to run 
up t’other side of the stem. For he is on that mountain ; no doubt 
of it can exist even in the Beotian mind of one of his subjects ; 
myself, for example. It will be an effulgent fact when he gains 
the summit.” 

The others meantime had thrown themselves on the grass at the 
feet of their manifestly acknowledged leader, and looked up for 
Agostino to explode the last of his train of conceits. THe became aware 
that the moment for serious talk had arrived, and bent his body, 
groaning loudly, and uttering imprecations against him whom he 
accused of being the promoter of its excruciating stiffness, until 
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the ground relieved him of its weight. Carlo continued standing, 
while his eyes examined restlessly the slopes just surmounted by 
them, and occasionally the deep descent over the green-glowing 
Orta Lake. It was still early morning. The heat was tempered by 
a cool breeze that came with scents of thyme. They had no sight 
of human creature anywhere, but companionship of Alps and birds of 
upper air; and though not one of them seasoned the converse with 
an exclamation of joy, and of blessings upon a place of free speech 
and safety, the thought was in their hunted bosoms, delicious as 
a woodland rivulet that sings only to the leaves overshadowing it. 

They were men who had sworn to set a nation free,—free from the 
foreigner, to commence. 

(He who tells this tale is not a partizan; he would deal equally 
towards all. Of strong devotion, of stout nobility, of unswerving 
faith, and self-sacrifice, he must approve; and when these qualities 
are displayed in a contest of forces, the wisdom of means employed, 
or of ultimate views entertained, may be questioned and condemned ; 
but the men themselves may not be.) 

These men had sworn their oath, knowing the meaning of it, and 
the nature of the Fury against whom men who stand voluntarily 
pledged to any great resolve must thenceforward match themselves. 
Many of the original brotherhood had fallen, on the battle-field, on the 
glacis, or in the dungeon. All present, save the youthfuller Carlo, 
had suffered. Imprisonment and exile marked the chief. Ugo 
Corte, of Bergamo, had seen his family swept away by the execu- 
tioner, and pecuniary penalties. Thick scars of wounds covered the 
body and disfigured the face of Giulio Bandinelli. Agostino had 
crawled but half a year previously out of his Piedmontese cell, and 
Marco Sana, the Brescian, had in such a place tasted of veritable 
torture. But if the calamity of a great oath was upon them, they 
had now in their faithful prosecution of it the support which it 
gives. They were unwearied; they had one object; the mortal 
anguish they had gone through had left them no sense for regrets. 
Life had become the field of an endless engagement to them ; and 
as in battle one sees beloved comrades struck down, and casts but a 
glance at their prostrate forms, they heard the mention of a name, 
perchance, and with a word or a sign told what was to be said of 
a passionate glorious heart at rest, thanks to Austrian or vassal- 
Sardinian mercy. 

So they lay there and discussed their plans. 

“‘ From what quarter do you apprehend the surprise?” Ugo Corte 
glanced up from the maps and papers spread along the grass to 
question Carlo ironically, while the latter appeared to be keeping 
rigid watch over the safety of the position. Carlo puffed the smoke 
of a cigarette rapidly, and Agostino replied for him— 
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“From the quarter where the best donkeys are to be had.” 

It was supposed that Agostino had resumed the habit usually 
laid aside by him, for the discussion of serious matters, and had 
condescended to father a coarse joke ; but his eyes showed no spark 
of their well-known twinkling solicitation for laughter, and Carlo 
spoke in answer gravely— 

“ From Baveno it will be.” 

“From Baveno! They might as well think to surprise hawks 
from Baveno. Keep watch, dear Ammiani; a good start in a race is 
a kick from the gods.” 

With that, Corte turned to the point of his finger on the map. He 
conceived it possible that Carlo Ammiani, a Milanese, had reason to 
anticipate the approach of people by whom he, or they, might not 
wish to be seen. Had he studied Carlo’s face he would have been 
reassured. The brows of the youth were open, and his eyes eager 
with expectation, that showed the flying forward of the mind, and 
nothing of knotted distrust or wary watchfulness. Now and then he 
would move to the other side of the mountain, and look over towards 
Orta; or with the opera-glass clasped in one hand beneath an arm, 
he stopped in his sentinel-march,. frowning reflectively at a word put 
to him, as if debating within upon all the bearings of it; but the 
only answer that came was a sharp assent, given after the manner of 
one who dealt conscientiously in definite affirmatives ; and again the 
glass was in requisition. Marco Sana was a fighting soldier, who 
stated what he knew, listened, and took his orders. Giulio Bandi- 
nelli was also little better than the lieutenant in an enterprise. Corte, 
on the other hand, had the conspirator’s head,—a head like a walnut, 
bulging above the ears,—and the man was of a sallying temper. He 
lay there putting bit by bit of his plot before the chief for his 
approval, with a careful construction that, upon the expression of any 
doubt of its working smoothly in the streets of Milan, caused him to 
shout a defensive, “ ‘But Carlo says yes!” 

This uniform character of Ammiani’s replies, and the smile of 
Agostino on hearing them, had begun to strike the attention of the 
soldierly Marco Sans. He ran his hand across his shorn head, and 
puffed his burnt red mole-spotted cheeks, with a sidelong stare at the 
abstracted youth. ‘Said yes!” he remarked. “He might say no, 
for a diversion. He has yeses enough in his pay to earn a Cardinal’s 
hat. ‘Is Milan preparing to rise?’ ‘Yes..—‘Is she ready for the 
work?’ ‘Yes,’—‘Is the garrison on its guard?’ ‘ Yes..—‘ Have 
you seen Barto Rizzo?’ ‘Yes.’—‘ Have the people got the last 
batch of arms?’ ‘Yes.’—And ‘Yes,’ the secret is well kept; 
‘Yes,’ Barto Rizzo is steadily getting them together. We may 
rely on him: Carlo is his intimate friend: Yes, Yes:—There’s a 
regiment of them.at your service, and you may shuffle them as you 
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will This is the help we get from Milan: a specimen of what we 
may expect! ” 

Sana had puffed himself hot, and now blew for coolness. 

“You are,’—Agostino addressed him,—“ philosophically totally 
wrong, my Marco. Those affirmatives are fat worms for the catch- 
ing of fish. They are the real pretty fruit of the Hesperides. Per- 
‘onally, you or I may be irritated by them; but I’m not sure they 
don’t please us. Were Carlo a woman, of course he should learn to 
say no ;—as he will now if I ask him, Is she in sight? I won’t do 
it, you know; but as a man and a diplomatist, it strikes me that he 
can’t say yes too often.” 

« Answer me, Count Ammiani, and do me the favour to attend to 
these trifles for the space of two minutes,” said Corte. “Have you 
seen Barto Rizzo? Is he acting for Medole ? ” 

“ As mole, as reindeer, and as bloody northern Raven ! ” ejaculated 
Agostino: “perhaps to be jackal, by-and-by. But I do not care to 
abuse our Barto Rizzo, who is a prodigy of nature, and has, luckily 
for himself, embraced a good cause, for he is certain to be hanged if 
he is not shot. He has the prophetic owl’s face. I have always a 
fancy of his hooting his own death-scrip. I wrong our Barto ;— 
Medole would be the jackal, if it lay between the two.” 

Carlo Ammiani had corrected Corte’s manner towards him by a 
complacent readiness to give him distinct replies. He then turned 
and set off at full speed down the mountain. 

“She is sighted at last,” Agostino murmured, and added rapidly 
some spirited words under his breath to the chief, whose chin was 
resting on his doubled hand. 

Corte, Marco, and Giulio were full of denunciations against Milan 
and the Milanese, who had sent a boy to their councils. It was 
Brescia and Bergamo speaking in their jealousy, but Carlo’s behaviour 
was odd, and called for reproof. He had come as the deputy of Milan 
to meet the chief, and he had not spoken a serious word on the great 
business of the hour, though the plot had been unfolded, the numbers 
sworn to, and Brescia, and Bergamo, and Cremona, and Venice had 
spoken upon all points through their emissaries, the two latter cities 
being represented by Sana and Corte. 

“We've had enough of this lad,” said Corte. ‘His laundress is 
following him with a change of linen, I suppose, or it’s a scent-bottle. 
He’s an admirable representative of the Lombard metropolis!” Corte 
drawled out the words in prodigious mimicry. “ If Milan has nothing 
better to send than such a fellow, we’ll finish without her, and shame 
the beast that she is. She has been always a treacherous beast ! ” 

“ Poor Milan!” sighed the chief; ‘she lies under the beak of the 
vulture, and has twice been devoured ; but she has asoul : she proves 
it. Ammiani, too, will prove his value. I have no doubt of him. As 
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to boys, or even girls, you know my faith is in the young. Through 
them Italy lives. What power can teach devotion to the old?” 

“T thank you, signor,” Agostino gesticulated. 

“ But, tell me, when did you learn it, my friend ?” 

In answer, Agostino lifted his hand a little boy’s height from the 
earth. 

The old man then said: “I am afraid, my dear Corte, you must 
accept the fellowship of a girl as well as of a boy upon this occasion. 
See! our Carlo! You recognise that dancing speck below there — 
he has joined himself—the poor lad wishes he could, I dare swear! 
—to another bigger speck, which is verily a lady ; who has joined 
herself to a donkey—a common habit of the sex, I am told; but I 
know them not. That lady, signor Ugo, is the signorina Vittoria. 
You stare? But, I tell you, the game cannot go on without her; 
and that is why I have permitted you to knock the ball about at your 
own pleasure for these forty minutes.” 

Corte drew his under-lip on his reddish stubble moustache. “ Are 
we to have women in a conference ?” he asked from eye to eye. 

‘Keep to the number, Ugo; and, moreover, she is not a woman, 
but a noble virgin. I discern a distinction, though you may not. The 
Vestal’s fire burns straight.” 

“Who is she? ” 

“Tt rejoices me that she should be so little known. All the 
greater the illumination when her light shines out! The signorina 
Vittoria is a cantatrice who is about to appear upon the boards.” 

«“ Ah! that completes it!” Corte rose to his feet with an air of 
desperation. ‘‘ We require to be refreshed with quavers and crescendos 
and trillets! Who ever knew a singer that cared an inch of flesh for 
her country? Money, flowers, flattery, vivas! but, money! money! 
and Austrian as good as Italian. I’ve seen the accursed wenches bow 
gratefully for Austrian bouquets :—bow? ay, and more; and when 
the Austrian came to them red with our blood. I spit upon their 
polluted checks! They get us an ill name wherever they go. These 
singers have no country. One—I knew her—betrayed Filippo 
Mastalone, and sang the night of the day he was shot. I heard the 
white demon myself. I could have taken her long neck till she 
twisted like a serpent and hissed. May Heaven forgive me for not 
levelling a pistol at her head! If God, my friends, had put the 
thought into my brain that night!” 

A black flush had deadened Corte’s face to the hue of nightshade. 

“You thunder in a clear atmosphere, my Ugo,” returned the old 
man, as he fell back calmly at full length. 

“« And who is this signorina Vittoria?” cried Corte. 

“A cantatrice who is about to appear upon the boards, as I have 
already remarked : of La Scala, let me add, if you hold it necessary.” 
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«« And what does she do here ? ” 

“Her object in coming, my friend? Her object in coming is, first, 
to make her reverence to one who happens to be among us this day ; 
and, secondly, but principally, to submit a proposition to him and 
tous.” 

«“ What’s her age ?” Corte sneered. 

“ According to what calendar would you have it reckoned? 
Wisdom would say sixty: Father Chronos might divide that by 
three, and would get scarce a month in addition, hungry as he is for 
her, and all of us! But Minerva’s handmaiden has no age. And 
now, dear Ugo, you have your opportunity to denounce her as a con- 
victed sereecher by night. Do so.” 

Corte turned his face to the chief, and they spoke together for 
some minutes: after which, having had names of noble: devoted 
women, dead and living, cited to him, in answer to brutal bellowings 
against that sex, and hearing of the damsel under debate as one who 
was expected and was welcome, he flung himself upon the ground 
again, inviting calamity by premature resignation. Giulio Bandinelli 
stretched his hand for Carlo’s glass, and spied the approach of the 
signorina. 

“ Dark,” he said. 

« A jewel of that complexion,” added Agostino, by way of com- 
ment. 

“She has scorching eyes.” 

“She may do mischief; she may do mischief; let it be only on 
the right side!” 

“She looks fat.” 

“She sits doubled up and forward, don’t you see, to relieve the 
poor donkey. You, my Giulio, would call a swan fat if the neck 
were not always on the stretch.” 

“By Bacchus! what a throat she has!” 

“ And well interjected, Giulio! It runs down like wine, like 
wine, to the little ebbing and flowing wave! Away with the glass, 
my boy! You must trust to all that’s best about you to spy what’s 
within. She makes me young—young!” 

Agostino waved his hand in the form of a salute to her on the last 
short ascent. She acknowledged it gracefully ; and talking at inter- 
vals to Carlo Ammiani, who footed briskly by her side, she drew 
by degrees among the eyes fixed on her, some of which were not 
gentle; but hers were for the chief, at whose feet, when dismounted by 
Ammiani’s solicitous aid, she would have knelt, had he not seized 
her by her elbows, and put his lips to her cheek. 

“The signorina Vittoria, gentlemen,” said Agostino. 
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Tue old man had introduced her with much of the pride of a father 
displaying some noble child of his for the first time to admiring 
friends. 

“She is one of us,” he pursued; “a daughter of Italy! My 
daughter also; is it not so?” 

He turned to her as for a confirmation. The signorina pressed 
his fingers. She was a little intimidated apparently, and for the 
moment seemed shy and girlish. The shade of her broad straw hat 
partly concealed her vivid features. 

“ Now, gentlemen, if you please, the number is complete, and we 
may proceed to business,” said Agostino, formally ; but as he conducted 
the signorina to place her at the feet of the chief, she beckoned to 
her servant, who was holding the animal she had ridden. He came 
up to her, and presented himself in something of a military posture 
of attention to her commands. These were that he should take the 
poor brute to water, and then lead him back to Baveno, and do duty 
in waiting upon her mother. The first injunction was received in 
a decidedly acquiescent manner. On hearing the second, which 
directed his abandonment of his post of immediate watchfulness over 
her safety, the man flatly objected with a “ signorina, no.” 

He was a handsome bright-eyed fellow, with a soldier’s frame and 
a smile as broad and beaming as laughter, indicating much of that 
mixture of acuteness and simplicity which is a characteristic of the 
South, and means no more than that the extreme vivacity of the 
blood exceeds at times that of the brain. 

A curious frown of half-amused astonishment hung on the signo- 
rina’s face. 

“When I tell you to go, Beppo?” 

At once the man threw out his fingers, accompanied by an 
amazingly voluble delivery of his reasons for this revolt against her 
authority. Among other things, he spoke of an oath sworn by him 
to a foreign gentleman, his patron,—for whom, and for whomsoever he 
loved, he was ready to pour forth his heart’s blood,—to the effect that 
he would never quit her side when she left the roof of her house. 

“You see, Beppo,”’ she remonstrated, “ I am among friends.” 

Beppo gave a sweeping bow, but remained firm where he stood. 
Ammiani cast a sharp hard look at the man. 

“ Do you hear the signorina’s orders ?” 

“T hear them, signore.” 


** Will you obey them ?” 
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She interposed. ‘He must not hear quick words. Beppo is only 
showing his love for his master and for me. But you are wrong in 
this case, my Beppo. You shall give me your protection when I 
require it; and now, you are sensible, and must understand that it is 
not wanted. I tell you to go.” 

Beppo read the eyes of his young mistress. 

“ Signorina,’—-he stooped forward mysteriously,“ signorina, 
that fellow is in Baveno. I saw him this morning.” 

“Good, good. And now go, my friend.” 

“The signor Agostino,” he remarked loudly, to attract the old 
man ; “the signor Agostino may think proper to advise you.” 

“The signor Agostino will laugh at nothing that you say to-day, 
Beppo. You will obey me. Go at once,” she repeated, seeing him 
on tiptoe to gain Agostino’s attention. 

Beppo knew by her eyes that her ears were locked against him ; 
and, though she spoke softly, there was an imperiousness in her voice 
not to be disregarded. He showed plainly by the lost rigidity of 
his attitude that he was beaten and perplexed. Further expostula- 
tions being disregarded, he turned his head to look at the poor pant- 
ing beast under his charge, and went slowly up to him: they walked off 
together a crestfallen pair. 

“You have gained the victory, signorina,” said Ugo Corte. 

She replied, smiling, “My poor Beppo! it’s not difficult to get the 
best of those who love us.” 

“Ha!” cried Agostino; “here is one of their secrets, Carlo. Take 
heed of it, my boy. We shall have queens when kings are fossils, 
mark me !” 

Ammiani muttered a courtly phrase, whereat Corte yawned in very 
grim fashion. 

The signorina had dropped to the grass, at a short step from the 
chief, to whom her face was now seriously given. In Ammiani’s 
sight she looked a dark Madonna, with the sun shining bright gold 
through the edges of the summer hat, thrown back from her head. 
The full and steady contemplative eyes had taken their fixed expres- 
sion, after a vanishing affectionate gaze of an instant cast upon Agos- 
tino. Attentive as they were, light played in them like water. The 
countenance was vivid in repose. She leaned slightly forward, clasp- 
ing the wrist of one hand about her knee, and the sole of one little 
foot showed from under her dress. 

Deliberately, but with no attempt at dramatic impressiveness, the 
chief began to speak. He touched upon the condition of Italy, and 
the new life animating her young men and women. “TI have heard 
many good men jeer,” he said, “ at our taking women to our counsel, 
accepting their help, and putting a great stake upon their devotion. 
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You have read history, and you know what women can accomplish. 
They may be trained, equally as we are, to venerate the abstract idea 
of country, and be a sacrifice to it. Without their aid, and the fire 
of a fresh life being kindled in their bosoms, no country that has lain 
like ours in the death-trance can revive. In the death-trance, I say, 
for Italy does not die!” 

“True,” said other voices. 

“We have this belief in the eternal life of our country, and the 
belief is the life itself. But let no strong man among us despise the 
help of women. I have seen our cause lie desperate, and those who 
despaired of it were not women. Women kept the flame alive. 
They worship in the temple of the cause.” 

Ammiani’s eyes dwelt fervidly upon the signorina. Her look, 
which was still fastened upon the chief, expressed a mind that listened 
to strange matter concerning her very little. But when the plans 
for the rising of the Bergamaces and Brescians, the Venetians, the 
Bolognese, the Milanese, all the principal northern cities, were 
recited, with a practical emphasis thrown upon numbers, upon the 
readiness of the organised bands, the dispositions of the leaders, and 
the amount of resistance to be expected at the various points indicated 
for the outbreak, her hands disjoined, and she stretched her fingers 
to the grass, supporting herself so, while her extended chin and 
animated features told how eagerly her spirit drank at positive 
springs, and thirsted for assurance of the coming storm. 

“Tt is decided that Milan gives the signal,” said the chief; and 
a light, like the reflection of a beacon-fire upon the night, flashed 
over her. 

He was pursuing, when Ugo Corte smote the air with his nervous 
fingers, crying out passionately, “ Bunglers! are we again to wait 
for them, and hear that fifteen patriots have stabbed a Croat corporal, 
and wrestled hotly with a lieutenant of the guard? I say they are 
bunglers. They never mean the thing. Fifteen! There were just 
three Milanese among the last lot—the pick of the city; and the 
rest were made up of Trentini, and our lads from Bergamo and 
Brescia ; and the order from the Council was, ‘Go and do the 
business!” which means, ‘Go and earn your ounce of Austrian lead.’ 
They went, and we gave fifteen true men for one poor devil of a curst 
tight blue-leg. They can play the game on if we give them odds like 
that. Milan burns bad powder, and goes off like a drugged pistol. It’s 
a nest of bunglers, and may it be razed! We could do without it, and 
well! If it were a family failing, should not I too be trusting them ? 
My brother was one of the fifteen who marched out as targets to try 
the skill of those hell-plumed Tyrolese : and they did it thoroughly— 
shot him straight here.” Corte struck his chest. ‘“ He gave a jump 
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and acry. Was itaviva for Milan? They swear that it was, and 
they can’t translate from a living mouth, much more from a dead 
one; but I know my Niccold better. I have kissed his lips a 
thousand times, and I know the poor boy meant ‘Scorn and eternal 
distrust of such peddling conspirators as these!’ I can deal with 
traitors, but these flash-in-the-pan plotters— these shaking, jelly- 
bodied patriots !—trust to them again? Rather draw lots for another 
fifteen to bare their breasts and bandage their eyes, and march out 
in the grey morning, while the stupid Croat corporal goes on smoking 
his lumpy pipe! We shall hear that Milan is moving; we shall 
rise ; we shall be hot at it; and the news will come that Milan has 
merely yawned and turned over to sleep on the other side. Twice 
she has done this trick, and the garrison there has sent five regiments 
to finish us—teach us to sleep soundly likewise! I say, let it be 
Bergamo; or be it Brescia, if you like; or Venice: she is ready. 
You trust to Milan, and you are fore-doomed. I would swear it 
with this hand in the flames. She give the signal? Shut your 
eyes, cross your hands flat on your breasts; you are dead men if 
you move. S/e lead the way? Spin on your heels, and you have 
followed her ! ” 

Corte had spoken in a thick difficult voice, that seemed to require 
the aid of his vehement gestures to pour out as it did like a water- 
pipe in a hurricane of rain. He ceased, red almost to blackness, 
and knotted his arms, that were big as the cable of a vessel. Not 
a murmur followed his speech. The word was given to the chief, 
and he resumed :-— 

“You have a personal feeling in this case, Ugo. You have not 
heard me. I came through Paris. A rocket will soon shoot up from 
Paris that will be a signal for Christendom. The keen French wit is 
sick of its compromise-king. All Europe is in convulsions in a few 
months: to-morrow it may be. The elements are in the hearts of the 
people, and nothing will contain them. We have sown them to reap 
them. The sowing asks for persistency; but the reaping demands 
skill and absolute truthfulness. We have now one of those occasions 
coming which are the flowers to be plucked by resolute and worthy 
hands: they are the tests of our sincerity. This time now rapidly 
approaching will try us all, and we must be ready for it. If we have 
believed in it, we stand prepared. If we have conceived our plan of 
action in purity of heart, we shall be guided to discern’ the means 
which may serve us. You will know speedily what it is that has 
prompted you to move. If passion blindfolds you, if you are foiled 
by a prejudice, I also shall know. My friend, the nursing of a single 
antipathy is a presumption that your motive force is personal— 
whether the thirst for vengeance or some internal union of a hundred 
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indistinet little fits of egotism. I have seen brave and even noble 
men fail at the ordeal of such an hour: not fail in courage, not fail 
in the strength of their desire; that was the misery for them! They 
failed because midway they lost the vision to select the right instru- 
ments put in our way by Heaven. That vision belongs solely to 
such as have clean and disciplined hearts. The hope in the bosom of 
a man whose fixed star is Humanity becomes a part of his blood, and 
is extinguished when his blood flows no more. To conquer him, the 
principle of life must be conquered. And he, my friend, will use all, 
because he serves all. I need not touch on Milan.” 

The signorina drew in her breath quickly, as if in this abrupt close 
she had a revelation of the chief’s whole meaning, and was startled 
by the sudden unveiling of his mastery. Her hands hung loose; her 
figure was tremulous. A murmur from Corte jarred within her like a 
furious discord, but he had not offended by refusing to disclaim his 
error, and had simply said in a gruff acquiescent way, “ Proceed.” 
Her sensations of surprise at the singular triumph of the chief made 
her look curiously into the faces of the other men; but the pro- 
nouncing of her name engaged her attention. 

“Your first night is the night of the fifteenth of next month ?” 

“ Tt is, signore,” she replied, abashed to find herself speaking with 
him who had so moved her. 

“There is no likelihood of a postponement ? ” 

“ T am certain, signore, that I shall be ready.” 

“There are no squabbles of any serious kind among the singers ?” 

A soft dimple played for a moment on her lips. “I have heard 
something.” 

« Among the women ?” 

“Yes, and the men.” 

“ But the men do not concern you.” 

“No, signore. Except that the women twist them.” 

Agostino chuckled audibly. The chief resumed :— 

* You believe, notwithstanding, that all will go well? The opera 
will be acted, and you will appear in it ?” 

“Yes, signore. I know one who has determined on it, and can 
do it.” 

“Good. The opera is Camilla ?” 

She was answering with an affirmative, when Agostino broke in,— 

“Camilla! And honour to whom honour is due! Let Czsar 
claim the writing of the libretto, if it be Casar’s! It has passed the 
censorship, signed Agostino BaLpErtni—a disaffected person out of 
Piedmont, rendered tame and fangless by a rigorous imprisonment. 
The sources of the tale, O ye grave Signori Tedeschi? The sources 
are partly to be traced to a neat little French vaudeville, very 
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sparkling—Camiille, or the Husband Asserted ; and again to a certain 
Chronicle that may be medisval, may be modern, and is just, as the 
great Shakespeare would say, ‘as you like it.’” 

Agostino recited some mock verses, burlesquing the ordinary 
libretti, and provoked loud laughter from Carlo Ammiani, who was 
familiar enough with the run of their nonsense. 

“Camilla is the bride of Camillo. I give to her all the brains, 
which is a modern idea, quite! He does all the mischief, which is 
possibly medieeval. They have both an enemy, which is medieval 
and modern. None of them know exactly what they are about; so 
there you have the modern, the medizeval, and the antique, all in one. 
Finally, my friends, Camilla is something for you to digest at leisure. 
The censorship swallowed it at a gulp. Never was bait so hand- 
somely taken! At present I have the joy of playing my fish. On 
the night of the fifteenth I land him. Camilla has a mother. Do 
you see? That mother is reported, is generally conceived as dead. 
Do you see further? Camilla’s first song treats of a dream she had 
of that mother. Our signorina shall not be troubled to favour you 
with a taste of it, or, by Bacchus and his Indian nymphs, I should 
speedily behold you jumping like peas in a pan, like trout on a bank! 
The earth would be hot under you, verily! As I was remarking, 
or meant to be, Camilla and her husband disagree, having agreed to. 
*Tis a plot to deceive Count Orso—aha? You are acquainted with 
Count Orso! He is Camilla’s ante-nuptial guardian. Now you warm 
to it! In that condition I leave you. Perhaps my child here will 
give you a taste of her voice. The poetry does much upon reflection, 
but it has to ripen within you—a matter of time. Wed this voice 
to the poetry, and it finds passage ’twixt your ribs, as on the point 
of a driven blade. Do I cry the sweetness and the coolness of my 
melons? NotI! Try them.” 

The signorina put her hand out for the scroll he was unfolding, 
and cast her eyes along bars of music, while Agostino called a “ Silenzio 
tutti!” She sang one verse, and stopped for breath. 

Between her dismayed breathings she said to the chief : 

“Believe me, signore, I can be trusted to sing when the time 
comes.” 

“Sing on, my blackbird—my viola!” said Agostino. “ We all trust 
you. Look at Colonel Corte, and take him for Count Orso. Take me 
for pretty Camillo. Take Marco for Michiela; Giulio for Leonardo ; 
Carlo for Cupid. Take the chief for the audience. Take him for a 
frivolous public. Ah, my Pippo!” (Agostino laughed aside to him). 
“ Let us lead off with a lighter piece; a trifle-tra-la-la! and then let 
the frisky piccolo be drowned in deep organ-notes, as on some occasions 
in history the people overrun certain puling characters. But that, I 
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confess, is an illustration altogether out of place, and I'll simply jot 
it down in my note-book.” 

Agostino had talked on to let her gain confidence. "When he was 
silent she sang from memory. It was a song of flourishes: one of 
those be-flowered arias in which the notes flicker and leap like young 
flames. Others might have sung it ; and though it spoke favourably 
of her aptitude and musical education, and was of a quality to 
enrapture easy, merely critical audiences, it won no applause from 
these men. The effect produced by it was exhibited in the placid 
tolerance shown by the uplifting of Ugo Corte’s eyebrows, which 
said, “ Well, here’s a voice, certainly.” His subsequent look added, 
“Is this what we have come hither to hear ?” 

Vittoria saw the look. “Am I on my trial before you?” she 
thought ; and the thought nerved her throat. She sang in strong 
and grave contralto tones, at first with shut eyes. The sense of 
hostility left her, and left her soul free, and she raised them. The 
song was of Camilla dying. She pardons the treacherous hand, 


commending her memory and the strength of her faith to her 
husband :-— 


‘< Beloved, I am quickly out of sight: 
I pray that you will love more than my dust. 
Were death defeat, much weeping would be right ; 
*Tis victory when it leaves surviving trust. 
You will not find me save when you forget 
Earth’s feebleness and come to Faith, my friend, 
For all Humanity doth owe a debt 
To all Humanity, until the end.” 


Agostino glanced at the chief to see whether his ear had caught 
note of his own language. 

The melancholy severity of that song of death changed to a song 
of prophetic triumph. The signorina stood up. Camilla has thrown 
off the mask, and has sung the name “ Italia!” At the recurrence 
of it the men rose likewise. 


‘* Ttalia, Italia shall be free! ” 


Vittoria gave the inspiration of a dying voice: the conquest of 
death by an eternal truth seemed to radiate from her. Voice and 
features were as one expression of a rapture of belief built upon 
pathetic trustfulness. 


‘‘ Ttalia, Italia shall be free! ” 
She seized the hearts of those hard and serious men as ‘a wind 


takes the strong oak-trees, and rocks them on their knotted roots, 
and leaves them with the song of soaring among their branches. 
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Italy shone about her; the lake, the plains, the peaks, and the 
shouldering flushed snow-ridges. Carlo Ammiani breathed as one 
who draws in fire. Grizzled’ Agostino glittered with suppressed 
emotion, like a frosted thorn-bush in the sunlight. Ugo Corte had 
his thick brows down, as a man who is reading iron matter. The 
chief alone showed no sign beyond a half lifting of the hand, and 
a most luminous fixed observation of the fair young woman, from 
whom power was an emanation, free of effort. The gaze was sad in 
its still thoughtfulness, such as our feelings translate of the light of 
evening. 

She ceased, and he said, “ You sing on the night of the fifteenth ?” 

“T do, signore.” 

“Tt is your first appearance ?” 

She bent her head. 

«And you will be prepared on that night to sing this song ?” 

“ Yes, signore.” 

“Save in the event of your being forbidden ?” 

“Unless you shall forbid me, I will sing it, signore.”’ 

“Should they imprison you ?” 

“Tf they shoot me I shall be satisfied to know that I have sung a 
song that cannot be forgotten.” 

The chief took her hand in a gentle grasp. 


“Such as you will help to give our Italy freedom. You hold the 
sacred flame, and know you hold it in trust.” 
“Friends,”—he turned to his companions,—“ you have heard 


what will be the signal for Milan.” 


GrorRGE MEREDITH. 














THE KEYSTONE OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


I vse the above epithet to describe that which, whatever suffrage 
may be determined upon, is, I submit, the one essential condition of 
true Parliamentary reform. The condition is that throughout the work 
of the election there shall be the most complete provision for the free- 
dom and independence, together with the best means of encouraging 
the development, of individual thought and action. I discard alto- 
gether the argument for what has been called the “ representation of 
minorities,” whether by cumulative or restrictive voting. A system 
which would give to a minority, whether of one-third or two-fifths 
of a constituency, one member out of three, may be of much effect in 
stirring up party effort, where it would be otherwise hopeless, but it 
would add in no appreciable degree to the power of individual ex- 
pression. Every one would still be helplessly dependent on the con- 
currence of many hundreds or thousands of those about him. Instead. 
of liberating the personal intellect and conscience, I think it would 
aggravate the slavery of individuals to the leaders of parties. Such 
a representation of minorities, moreover, is open to the objection 
suggested by a writer in the Examiner, that it would give them many 
new seats in addition to the power that minorities obtain by illegiti- 
mate means, and by an artificial distribution of the franchise. It is 
not in favour of any party or of any class, whether it form the minor 
or the major part of the people, but on behalf of the unfettered action 
of individuals,—of the units of which the entire body is composed, 
and therefore of All,—that I make this appeal. 

Without an effectual security for the spontaneous manifestation of 
individual opinion and will in the business of electing representatives, 
the highest object of free government,—the full moral and intellectual 
development of individual character, will not be reached. The Reform 
Bill and much subsequent legislation, the increase and diffusion of 
wealth and population during the last thirty years, and the unprece- 
dented activity of intercourse and communication throughout the 
empire, have created a new political world. Territorial guidance, 
whether in the shape of leadership or dictation, is well-nigh at an 
end; and if individuals be not left the victims of a not less calamitous 
usurpation, and abandoned to the irresponsible power of the mass, 
they must be enabled to extricate themselves from that power when 
they will, and vindicate the right of personal freedom as well against 
the multitude as against any other combination, or any single dictator. 

It would be a waste of time and space to enlarge on the practical 
working of our present electoral system—the management of clubs 
and cliques, the expenditure of money, the untruthfulness, the mean 
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compliancies, and the tendencies to degrade and demoralise. It is 
sufficient to say that, however dissatisfied electors may be with the 
choice afforded them, there is not one voter in a thousand but must 
feel that he is impotent in the matter. He cannot procure, or by any 
effort promote, the candidature of othermen. Except in the case of 
those who can throw themselves into party struggles, and are nearly 
indifferent in their choice of instruments, or who make their apprecia- 
tion of all qualifications subordinate to party interests, no consider- 
able effort is called forth. In the highest and most unprejudiced 
order of minds there is, in all but rare instances, an absence of any 
sense of power to do good. The alternatives offered to their choice 
are too insignificant to arouse the smallest enthusiasm or energy. 
Nothing is more fatal to exertion than the want of any hope that the 
exertion will be successful. Endeavour, it has been well said, is more 
certainly prevented by a feeling of impotency than even by any 
positive discouragement. The exercise of the franchise, which ought 
to be, and under proper conditions would be, regarded as the most 
interesting and exalted function of civil life, is thus placed under 
circumstances which indefinitely lessen the force, where it does not— 
as it too commonly does—lower the character of the motives to which 
it is calculated to appeal. There are no doubt many persons who 
find profit and advantage in this state of things. Many candidates 
thereby alone succeed ; and the great political parties also have been 
so long accustomed to the use of this machinery that they shrink 
from any system which would abolish it, and make the warfare of 
principles a better and more ennobling strife. The more really help- 
less every constituency is made—the more its field of selection can 
be abridged—the more effectually it can be deprived of the power 
of extricating itself from the trammels which a few leaders skilfully 
throw around it—the greater necessarily becomes the power of the 
leaders themselves. They become even more absolute, and not less 
tyrannical, than the political magnates of the Georgian reigns, whom 
the Reform Bill superseded. 

Asserting that a great constituency of five thousand or ten thousand 
voters is a feeble body may appear to some a paradox. Spoken 
of as a mass, they have at first sight the apparent strength of 
a battalion or an army, possessing a concentrated will which 
nothing can overpower or control. But examine them nearer. An 
election is approaching. Two or three candidates, A, B, and C, 
take possession of the field, pitch their tents in every available spot, 
secure a certain footing with a few prominent persons, and have 
their praises trumpeted at the corner of every street. Let any 
individual voter then reflect for 2 moment what his power is: his 
alternative is to do nothing, or to vote for A, B, or C. The electoral 
power of the whole body is but the sum of the power of the indi- 
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viduals composing it, and that has dwindled down to the mere 
opportunity of determining on the relative merits of A, B, and C. 
If it be said that at first, on the announcement of the election, the 
constituency had the choice of a greater number of candidates, it is 
obvious that this can apply only to a few persons who can make 
their voices heard above the crowd, and that it is speedily taken 
even from them by those who are prompt enough, or rich enough, to 
seize the occasion and occupy the ground. It is the necessity of 
an unhappy system—a system the accident of an illiterate and 
comparatively barbarous state of society when it was inevitable— 
which has been brought down to our own times, and in which we 
are drifting on, and misleading other nations, merely because no 
public man has given to it sufficient thought,—a system which 
assumes the monstrous proposition that, in order to give due weight 
in the representation to one part of the constituency, and due effect 
to the will of one elector, the will of the other part of that con- 
stituency, and of the other elector, must be excluded and set at 
nought,—a system to which politicians cling as if it were the very 
end of political existence, deliberately shutting their eyes to the 
fact, that it is easy to invite and attract to the composition of the 
governing body the free expression of the opinion and thought 
of All. 

The real impotency of the individual voter at present is felt by 
reformers of every school, but the strange thing is that it seems to 
be regarded either as of no importance, or perhaps as one of those 
inevitable infirmities of which it is useless to complain. The choice 
of a representative is an intellectual operation which, looking to 
its possible consequences on the destinies of our nation and race, 
may well lead any thoughtful voter to a careful study and com- 
parison of the claims of the best men of his time; but the insig- 
nificance of the act under the present system, in an intellectual 
point of view, was the other day not unfairly used in the leading 
article of a morning paper, a steadfast advocate for reform, against 
the utility of preliminary inquiries. ‘“ Would you,” it ironically 
asked, “gauge the mental and moral qualifications of every un- 
registered individual in every borough in order to ascertain how 
many such are fit to be entrusted with the right of declaring that 
they prefer Smith as a representative to Robinson or Jones?” 

It is against this reduction of the right of each elector to the 
miserable alternative of declaring whether he prefers Jones, or 
Robinson, or Smith, that I protest. If such a limitation of electoral 
power were necessary, it must be submitted to; but I say the fact 
has been proved to demonstration that it is wholly unnecessary. It 
has been proved that, without abandoning our ancient traditions of 
representation, or our local spheres of political action, and, in truth, 
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by their liberal expansion, and careful and progressive adaptation 
to the age in which we live, through a wider liberty of indi- 
vidual association, the choice of a representative afforded to every 
elector may be as extensive as his own knowledge and sympathies, 
and be exercised over the whole field of candidates who have 
offered themselves to the various constituencies of the kingdom ; 
preserving at the same time to the least qualified voter all the 
means of judgment and action which he at present possesses, yet 
placing him under circumstances in which he will be assisted and 
encouraged, as far as in him lies, to take gradually a better and 
higher view of his powers and his duties. The sum of the con- 
stituent power, by the increase of that of every unit of the body to 
the utmost extent of his intellectual capacity, is thus incalculably 
multiplied. All the talents and efforts now employed to oppose and 
neutralise the opinions of others, together with an entirely unknown 
amount of political thought and patriotic sentiment, now untouched, 
might be called forth and directed to the object of enriching the 
public councils with the best minds. 

The qualities which most strongly recommend themselves to dif- 
ferent persons are as various as the character, knowledge, temper, 
and dispositions of mankind. “It is curious when two minds 
come together, to find how large a part of that which is the very 
sphere of life and activity in one, isa region unentered and abso- 
lutely forbidding to the other,” is the remark of a late divine, an 
earnest student of his fellow-men. Scarcely any tyranny, rightly 
regarded, would be more truly noxious than that which unneces- 
sarily persists in forcing every man either to abstain from electoral 
interference altogether, or to confine himself to a choice between one 
or two persons whom accident has placed before him, instead of en- 
abling him to bring to the performance of his electoral functions all 
his knowledge of his contemporaries, and all the judgment and expe- 
rience which his own peculiar train of thought has supplied him 
with. Under our present arrangements the voter is little more than 
a machine or tool for carrying out the intentions or plans of others 
more influential or more crafty than himself. A fragment of this truth 
is seen by those who advocate the introduction of the ballot,—meaning 
thereby secret voting,— in order that electors who prefer Smith may 
not be constrained to vote for Jones or Robinson. The amazing short- 
sightedness of those who insist upon this as a leading article of their 
creed, seems to be that they do not see beyond Smith, Jones, and 
Robinson ; that they are under the belief that political salvation 
depends upon some or one of the three. Whatever may be the 
knowledge which the elector possesses of the history or condition of 
his country,—of its foreign relations or internal economy,—whatever 
his opinions on the necessities of the time, on the measures required 
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for amelioration or conservation,—however high his standard of public 
character or public duty,—they think that they have done enough for 
his political liberation, that they have given full play to his in- 
tellect and conscience, if he be allowed in secret to give effect to his 
view of the comparative merits or demerits of Smith, Jones, or 
Robinson. In vain may he declare his wish to testify by his vote his 
confidence in, or his respect or admiration for, those whom he regards as 
the great statesmen and public men of his time. He is told by them 
that he can do nothing of the sort ; he must confine himself to Smith, 
Jones, or Robinson. 

The truth is, that many of those who thus argue,—many who per- 
sist in shutting their eyes to the larger field of choice which extends 
the power of every voter to the extremity of his horizon of thought,— 
and who propose to rely upon secret voting as the true security for the 
small measure of political freedom conceded to the constituencies, are, in 
fact, the Smiths, Joneses, and Robinsons themselves. They are the 
candidates, and not the electors. It is not difficult to understand why 
candidates with no very obvious recommendations should deprecate 
the introduction of competitors of every degree of eminence. They 
shrink from such a competitive trial. Perhaps for them nothing can be 
more in conformity with the instinct of self-preservation than that 
they should endeavour as long as possible to persuade the electors at 
large to partake their fears, and protect them from such a fatal com- 
parison. How long the electors,—those who have no intention of 
becoming candidates,—will be content to be thus hoodwinked, is the 
important question of this time. The historian of political thought 
now recounts the generations during which the protection of every 
industry, by the exclusion of competing products, was regarded as 
the true theory of commercial prosperity. The historian of pro- 
gress in the future will have to tell how long a free people, under the 
guidance of a free press, were made to believe that it was better in 
political life to prevent the full growth and influence of the opinions 
of their neighbours, at the cost of subjecting themselves to the same 
bondage, rather than that the perfect flow and expression of their 
truest sentiment and most earnest thought should be open to all alike. 

If every elector had before him, and were enabled, according to the 
measure of his judgment and intelligence, to unite with others of 
like opinions and sympathies, and express by his vote his estimation 
of the character of, and his confidence in, any man of his time, whom 
he might regard as deserving of public trust, a train of thought 
would be opened of which it is impossible to calculate the value. 
All those who have studied the human mind have dwelt upon the 
elevating nature of the observation of superior intellect or virtue. 
“Any human being that towers above his fellows in endurance, 
force, resolution, or courage, strikes the spectator with an exalted 
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idea of power, and we are for the moment elevated by the contempla- 
tion of heroic human beings, and are in some measure worked upon 
and permanently influenced by their great example; superior in- 
tellect also affects us with the like sentiment.” It was one of the 
precepts of Lord Bacon, that every great deed effected by the power 
of the human mind and the human will, as manifested in the heroes 
of every time and tendency, should be brought before the people by 
abundant examples. In such examples an age may be rich or poor; 
but those which it does possess would be evoked by a free method of 
choice, appealing to all opinions and sympathies, once liberated from 
the shackle of a forced union with heterogeneous and conflicting 
elements. 

Neither constitutions nor laws can make men wise or good, but 
they may vastly increase or diminish the tendency to good or evil. 
There will be no political or any other action without an adequate 
motive. ‘“ Without some antecedent of pleasurable or painful feeling, 
actual or ideal, primary or derivative, the will cannot be stimulated. 
Through all the disguises that heap up what we call motives, some- 
thing of one or other of these two grand conditions can be detected.” 
The manner in which the people are politically associated together, 
the extent and scope of their means and powers of controlling results, 
the objects which they can promise themselves by successful exertion, 
and the probabilities of success, will to an immense extent affect in 
quality and degree the motives of political action ; and there is none 
of these conditions which will not be powerfully influenced by the 
electoral system. It is impossible to arrive at a conclusion on the 
probable action of “classes,” except by investigation of the motives 
which commonly operate upon the individuals of which it is composed. 
“The human mind is not capable of embracing a complex whole 
until it has surveyed and catalogued the parts of which that whole is 
made up.” It was the well-founded reproach of Mr. Burke, in his 
criticism on the constitution of the National Assembly, that its 
authors, whilst they elaborately constructed it on the threefold basis 
of territory, population, and contribution, yet, having to do with 
men, they did not seek to complete and consolidate their work by any 
study of the nature of man. 

The Lords’ Committee of 1860, appointed on the motion of Lord 
Grey, was directed to add to the inquiry of the differences in the 
proportionate numbers of electors voting on the occasion of contests 
in large and small constituencies, the further question of “the causes 
of such difference?” The labours of the Committee were brought 
to a close on the withdrawal of the measure of that year affecting 
the representation, and it does not appear that the Committee came 
to any conclusion on the question. It is evident, however, that the 
question touches the very sources of the vigour and energy of the body 
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politic—the causes of apathy, lassitude, and spasmodic action, on the 
one hand, and of activity, effort, and a healthful flow of life, on the 
other. The general strength and well-being of the nation is incom- 
patible with the weakness and infirmity of its members. ‘No form or 
combination of social polity has yet been devised to make an energetic 
people out of a community of citizens personally feeble.” A better 
method than any hitherto devised for awakening and giving effect to the 
public zeal and effort of every thoughtful man may yet be found; and 
there is no object of political search which is more worthy of engaging 
the attention of our statesmen and politicians. Without impeding 
the progress of any Bill which may propose to deal with the suffrage, 
a Committee of the House of Commons, composed of its most acute 
minds, may be profitably directed to inquire :— 


By what method the electors of the kingdom may severally have 
the most comprehensive choice of candidates to represent them in 
Parliament, and in municipal councils, so that every individual voter 
shall be able to exercise the franchise with the greatest certainty of 
effect, and in conformity with his most mature and deliberate judg- 
ment and conscientious sense of duty ? 


And that the Committee may have its attention pointed to the 
question of the compatibility of such an extension of individual liberty 
with the due preservation and expansion of the power of localities, 
and their opportunity of distinct action, let this further inquiry be 
added :-— 


Whether it is possible by any and what method of grouping or 
otherwise, to avoid the disfranchisement of any boroughs on the 
ground of the comparative numbers of their population ; and also to 
enfranchise all unrepresented towns, without forming arbitrarily new 
electoral districts for electoral purposes only (a course unknown to 
the ancient history and practice of the Constitution), and so that the 
inhabitants of every county and town in the kingdom may have a 
proportionate share in the election of Members of Parliament ? 


If the labours of such a Committee should produce a satisfactory 
solution of these questions, they will have cleared the way for reform 
in this country both in national and local government ; have removed 
most of the difficulties and objections to a wide enfranchisement ; 
and have done great service to the cause of civilisation and humanity 
by indicating the course to be pursued in the progressive improve- 
ment of representative institutions. 

Tuomas Hare. 











HISTORY OF HEBREW PHILOLOGY. 


Tue history of the rise and progress of Hebrew Philology is deeply 
interesting and important. Hebrew, if not the oldest language in 
the world, is certainly one of the oldest languages. It has primary 
connections with the Chaldean, Syriac, and Arabic languages and 
dialects, which were spoken by the most ancient races of Asia and 
Africa. It has besides innumerable secondary and subordinate con- 
nections with the Persian and the Pelasgian languages; and its 
radicals are often identical with those of the Greek, Latin, German, 
and Celtic tongues, which have formed the grand media of intelligence 
and civilisation in Europe. 

Hebrew has another claim on our attention and regard. It is pre- 
eminently the language of the most venerable Biblical Scriptures ; 
and a critical and exact knowledge of Hebrew enables the theo- 
logian to cast fresh light on numerous obscurities and corruptions of 
the original texts of the Bible, and to explain passages which have 
been misrepresented by unskilful translators. 

I propose to take a brief bird’s-eye view of the history of 
Hebrew Philology, as illustrated by the chronological succession of 
its chief grammars and dictionaries. This will practically exhibit 
the progress of this branch of oriental learning, from its rude 
beginnings to its elaborate consummations in our own times; and 
afford a curious exemplification of the march of intellectual discovery 
—its struggles, its toils, its darings, and disappointments, which 
alike conduce to its final victories and triumphs. 

It is, of course, impossible within the limits of an article, to enter 
into the minutiz of detail. I must confine my attention to the main 
facts of the case. I proceed, therefore, to give a brief, but orderly 
account of the most distinguished publications which have appeared 
on Hebrew Philology—publications which I have for the most part 
possessed and examined in my own library, and of which I can 
speak from personal knowledge. In doing so I must claim the in- 
dulgence of the reader, for I am not aware that the task I propose 
has been hitherto attempted by critics or bibliographers. 

But few indications of Hebrew philology, properly so called, are 
discernible among the old Jewish and Christian Fathers. Some 
of the cabalistic rabbins, such as Akiba and Simeon ben Jochai, 
give glimpses of it in the Liber Jesirah and the Zohar. Of the 
Christian fathers, Origen and Jerome are the only Hebrew scholars 
who critically examined the Hebrew words they translated. 

In the grammatical department, the first scholars who attained 
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much celebrity for Hebrew philology in Europe, were Aben Ezra and 
Kimehi. The latter was a laborious grammarian, and a professed 
lexicographer. His writings are the chief sources from which the 
earlier Hebrew grammars and dictionaries were derived. Mr. 
Etheridge, in his valuable work entitled “ Jerusalem and Tiberias,” 
containing a survey of the learning of the Jews, justly praises 
Rabbi Kimchi, who flourished in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. It has been well remarked, that Jewish scholars set an 
almost unlimited value on the writings of Kimchi, or Quinqui. Of 
the Spanish Jews of the middle ages, none are more celebrated. 
Joseph Kimchi and his two sons, Moses and David, were the most 
influential rabbins of their age. Moses Kimchi wrote a grammar of 
the Hebrew tongue, entitled Darke lishon hakkodesh, “the way of the 
holy language,” which was printed in 1504 at Padua. His brother 
David Kimchi wrote a grammar and vocabulary of great merit. It 
is called Sepher Miclol, printed 1522. This was translated by 
Reuchlin, Pellican, and Pagninus, as the ground-work of their own 
Hebrew grammars. 

The next great leading writer on Hebrew grammar is John 
Reuchlin, or Capnion, the father of the German Reformation. 
Reuchlin was the ablest critic of his time in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin learning. In 1506 he published his Hebrew grammar entitled 
“ Rudimenta Hebraica,” as a companion to his Hebrew Dictionary. 
Having observed, like Roger Bacon before him, that the Latin Vulgate 
differed widely from the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, Reuchlin 
was seized with a strong ambition to produce a more faithful render- 
ing of the original. He saw that in order to accomplish this task 
successfully it was necessary to begin at the beginning, and to ascer- 
tain the grammatical elements and laws of the Hebrew language by 
critical examination. This he performed with a success, wonder- 
ful in a first attempt to combine Hebrew with classical philology. 
His work paved the way for the rapid extension of Hebrew learning 
in Germany, and greatly facilitated the biblical labours of Luther. 

Just twenty years afterwards, in the year 1526, the learned 
and celebrated Pagninus published another Hebrew grammar, under 
the name of “‘ Hebraic Institutions.” This formed a most important 
step in the course of Hebrew philology; for Pagninus was a man 
of great oriental learning, and extensive influence. To him we are 
indebted for the first modern Latin version of the Old Testament, 
translated independently, from the original. His version was 
received with much respect even by the Romanists, whose faith 
in the integrity of the Latin Vulgate it considerably undermined. 
It formed the basis of the interlinear version of Montanus, a scholar 
of high ability and authority, and indefatigable editor of the 
Antwerp Polyglott. 
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By way of episode, we would here correct a very prevalent 
mistake. Many critics have asserted that the Latin version of 
Pagninus is the same as that of Montanus, excepting the colloca- 
tion of words according to the Hebrew order. This is not the fact. 
These two Latin versions differ very widely, and should be con- 
sidered as distinct, independent authorities. To illustrate the truth 
of this statement, I need only cite one text as a specimen of the 
rest. In the second Psalm, Pagninus says, “ Ut quid congregant se 
turmatim gentes.” Montanus says, “ Ut quid tumultuate sunt gentes.” 

Soon after Pagninus, flourished one of the greatest names in the 
history of Hebrew philology—John Buxtorf, born 1564; who, with 
his son and grandson, published many very valuable works, including 
a Hebrew grammar and dictionary, on thoroughly Jewish principles, 
and wonderfully rich in rabbinical literature. 

In connection with the grammar of Buxtorf, arose as fierce and 
prolonged a controversy as the world has seen in the sphere of 
oriental scholarship. It related to the antiquity and value of the 
Hebrew points (as they are called), namely, the little points or marks 
that were often attached to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Though the learned are sufficiently familiar with this dispute, it 
may be expedient to explain it, as briefly as possible, for the sake 
of the general reader. 

The facts seem to be these. Originally, the Hebrew alphabet, 
like the Greek, possessed several vowels, corresponding with our 
own aeiou. The ancient Jews wrote their Hebrew in a sort 
of abbreviated orthography, inscribing those distinctive vowels 
that were necessary to enable the intelligent peruser to distinguish 
the words, but omitting some other less important vowel or vowels, 
that were readily understood, though not expressed. For instance, 
our words father and mother might be written in a kind of short- 
hand, as fathr, mothr. Now this abbreviated orthography prevailed 
in ancient Hebrew writings, and the most ancient Hebrew MSS. of 
scriptures; and those still used as authorities in the Hebrew syna- 
gogues are thus written without points. It is also certain that the 
Septuagint translators of the Old Testament, three centuries before 
the Christian era, and Origen, three centuries after it, read the 
Hebrew without points, and merely supplied a missing vowel, such 
as a, e, or y, When they deemed it requisite. 

But in process of time, the Jewish writers became dissatisfied 
with the uncertainty which existed respecting the old orthographic 
pronunciation ; and they endeavoured to represent their own con- 
ventional pronunciation or intonation by means of numerous supple- 
mentary vowel-points, and musical accents, which they inserted 
in the middle or top or bottom of the written letters. Thus, for 
instance, the French orthographic pronunciation was anciently in 
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accordance with the written letters; but by degrees, a conventional 
pronunciation, widely different, has obtained; and some French 
writers have proposed to append a multitude of diacritical marks to 
French written words, to distinguish the conventional pronunciation 
or intonation, which ever varies with the progress of time, and the 
changes of fashion. 

Now Buxtorf, in his grammar, seems to have fallen into the error 
of supposing that all the Hebrew letters were consonants ; and that 
these vowel-points were the only vowel-characters in the language, 
as old as the time of Moses; and essential elements of orthography, 
necessary to the alphabetic expression of the language. This mis- 
taken notion was censured by the learned Elias Levita, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. He asserted truly, that the Hebrew lan- 
guage could be clearly written and understood, without the aid of 
the points, which were but symbols of pronunciation and intonation. 
He proved that the points never existed among the ancients; but 
that they were the invention of certain Masoretic Jews of the school 
of Tiberias, who flourished in the sixth century. But the synagogues 
of the Jews protested against this attack on their favourite points, 
and described the doctrine of Levita as a downright blasphemy. It 
would probably have been hooted down, and silenced altogether, 
had it not been rescued from obscurity by the learned Louis Capellus, 
a pastor of the Protestant Church of Saumur. Since that period, 
two distinct classes of Hebrew scholars have existed, namely, the 
literalists, who read and write Hebrew according to its alphabetic 
orthography, without the aid of points ; and the punctists, who stand 
up for the points, as indispensable requisites. Accordingly, some 
Hebrew grammars, dictionaries, Bibles, &c., are printed without the 
points, and some with them. Many Hebrew scholars of great eru- 
dition have adopted both these systems. It is difficult to say which 
has produced the best scholars. 

A very considerable advance in Hebrew grammar was made 
by Bythner, who published the grammar prefixed to his “ Lyre of 
David,” or analysis of the Psalms, about 1640. Bythner’s mind was 
of a critical and exact character; and he examined the composition 
of words with great accuracy. He was one of the first to discover 
that the Hebrew language was autocratic and self-contained. He 
shows how the letters of its alphabet have each of them its own 
radical significance; and how the combination of any two of them 
in a simple root naturally imparts the meaning of that root. He 
carried out the same theory in respect of triliteral or compound 
roots, which he supposes are often the results of two simple roots in 
a state of union. Thus he shows, by analysis, how the Hebrew 
words all spring out of their own Hebrew elements; and how the 
language contained its own etymology—not being indebted to 
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other languages as they are to it. This theory was carried out to an 
amazing degree of elaboration by two French grammarians, Fabre 
D’Olivet and Bergier. Bythner also indicates the great advantage of 
what we may term the comparative anatomy of Hebrew, which 
resulted from a critical comparison of its roots with those of the 
cognate or kindred languages, Chaldean, Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic. Other grammarians soon carried out this improve- 
ment to a considerable extent, in a series of ‘“‘ Harmonic Hebrew 
Grammars,” as they were called, or rather Hebrew polyglott gram- 
mars. Such were the grammars of De Dieu, Ravis, Masclef, 
Schultens, and Kals, in which Hebrew words were traced out in their 
connection with other oriental tongues, and many new lights were 
elicited by the etymological analogies and variations which were 
discovered. Not only Hebrew, but all the languages compared with 
it, gained much fresh illumination and correction by this process of 
comparative etymology, construction, and inflexion. 

In several of these grammars, especially those of Gesenius, Ewald, 
and Lee, much analytical criticism has been expended on the specific 
properties and powers of Hebrew letters and particles. Several 
interesting discoveries are made by these critics respecting the laws 
or rules by which certain letters, when placed in the beginning, 
middle, or end of the roots or radicals, not only alter their inflexion 
but signification. The Hebrew particles moreover, which play such 
a very important part in the composition of words and the syntax 
of sentences, have been explored with the utmost minuteness. 

We proceed to notice, as briefly as possible, a few of the most 
remarkable Hebrew grammars that subsequently appeared, and which 
strove to excel their predecessors in the critical syntax of the 
language, and especially in: the syntax of the verb, a most difficult 
and obscure topic. Among these Hebrew grammars high praise must 
be accorded to that of Schroeder, entitled “Institutions ad Funda- 
menta Linguz Hebra,”’ and to James Robertson’s “Grammatica 
Lingus Hebraz.’’ These were followed by the well-known and 
elaborate grammars of Wilson, Andrews, Gesenius, Stuart, Nord- 
heimer, Jahn, Sarchi, Glaire, Ewald, Phillips, Mason, and Bernard. 

The grand crux eriticorum, the chief topic of grammatical contro- 
versy among these scholars, relates to the moods and tenses of the 
Hebrew verb. In this vexata questio, Andrews has perhaps come 
nearest the true solution. In his Hebrew grammar he states the 
startling proposition that the leading constituents of the Hebrew 
verb are moods, not tenses. He argues that the Hebxew verb con- 
sists of four moods, the infinitive, indicative, subjunctive, and im- 
perative, and the participles. Andrews supposes that the infinitive 
mood in Hebrew implies being in the general or abstract sense; and 
he considers it the basis and foundation of the other moods. He 
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regards the Hebrew indicative mood as implying relative origination 
or priority. He thinks that the subjunctive mood implies consequence 
or succession ; and that the imperative implies progression or pro- 
spectiveness. He conceives that the old grammarians were mistaken 
in calling the indicative mood a perfect or preterite tense, and in 
calling the subjunctive mood a future tense. 

If this theory be correct, it shows that the nature of the Hebrew 
verb, which agrees with the Syriac and Arabic verb, is rather modal 
than ¢ensa/, and differs widely from that of the verb in the 
Greek, Latin, and modern languages of Europe. Certain it is that 
every attempt to identify the Hebrew moods with relations of tense, 
past, present, or future, has utterly failed. Each mood, though it 
has only one form of accidence, signifies past, present, or future, 
according to its particular cireumstances of collocation and context. 
Hence grammarians, who have construed the Hebrew verb as if it 
contained strict tenses, have been infinitely perplexed to define these 
tenses. The form which one grammarian has called the past tense, 
has by others been translated as a present, or future, or aorist. The 
form which was called the future tense, is by Lee called a present, by 
Ewald an imperfect, and by Boothroyd an aorist. The simple fact is 
this (and it is proved by Gesenius and Stuart), that each form of 


the Hebrew verb has a wide and variable relation to time, past, 
present, and future; and that it cannot be confined to definite 
periods like the tenses of modern languages. The attempts of 
grammarians to give strict definition to imaginary tenses of the 
Hebrew verb, have been most unsatisfactory :— 


** They puzzle even by explanation, 
And darken by elucidation.” 


But though the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic verbs have no tenses 
that correspond with the past, present, and future tenses of the verbs 
in European languages, let it not be supposed that the Semitic 
orientals have no means of representing these relations of time. 
They manage to signify them sufficiently well, by means of the 
collocation of the verb and its participles, as well as by explanatory 
particles, and above all by accentuations. 

There is one fact which lends great importance to the study of 
Hebrew Grammar, namely, its influence on the grammar of the 
Hellenistic Greek of the Septuagint, the New Testament, and the 
Apocryphal writings, and the earliest patristic literature. It has 
been proved by Macknight, Stuart, Winer, and others, who have 
made the grammar of the Hellenistic, or oriental Greek, their par- 
ticular study, that it so frequently accords with the Hebrew 
Grammar, that it cannot be properly understood but by reference 
thereto. It differs frequently so much from classical Greek in this 
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respect, that it is not amenable to its rules of construction or inter- 
pretation, in very many instances. 

The second great branch of Hebrew Philology is called Hebrew 
Lexicography, which concerns the formation and development of its 
lexicons or dictionaries and glossaries. These Hebrew dictionaries 
commenced at nearly the same period as Hebrew grammars, being 
often composed by the same men. The progress and development 
of these two departments of oriental learning, mutually illustrate 
each other; but they are sufficiently distinct to require separate 
description. 

The earliest Hebrew dictionary that deserves our present notice, is 
that of Kimchi, which may be considered the main foundation of 
all that followed. This was exclusively a Hebrew work of the 
Masoretic school. John Reuchlin, or Capnion, was the first to 
publish a Hebrew dictionary in Hebrew and Latin, in the year 1506. 
His dictionary did great credit to his scholarship, and was very 
serviceable to the biblical scholars who flourished about the period of 
the Reformation. 

The learned Jew, Rabbi Nathan, published the first Hebrew con- 
cordance, in 1523, at Venice. This was followed by the valuable 
dictionary of Pagninus, in 1529. 

These works prepared the way for the formation of Schindler’s 
“Lexicon Pentaglotton,” in folio, 1612. This admirable scholar not 
only investigated Hebrew roots with a greater critical skill than had 
been displayed by his predecessors, but he included the chief common 
words and parallel passages of the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic. 
This dictionary was a mine of oriental learning, from which his 
successors borrowed largely, often without acknowledgment. And it 
maintains its place, even in our own times, as one of the most useful 
aids in oriental criticism. 

In 1621, Colasio made a very valuable Hebrew concordance, by 
the aid of Nathan, Schindler, and others. This was followed, in 
1632, by the great folio Hebrew-Chaldee dictionary of Buxtorf, 
which was exceedingly rich in information derived from Rabbinical 
writers, and threw great light on the phraseology of the Targums, 
the Talmud, and the Cabala. 

Another Hebrew lexicographer who deserves notice, was Cocceius, 
who wrote a folio Hebrew dictionary. He investigated the significa- 
tion of the roots and derivations, with much originality and sagacity, 
and explained many passages of Scripture with such success, that his 
expositions obtained general acceptance in the following age. 

Our own countryman, the learned and pious Edward Leigh, who, 
though a layman, did more service to biblical scholarship than most 
of the clergy of his time, published a very useful Hebrew dictionary, 
in 1689, under the title of “ Critica Sacra.” It deserves much praise, 
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not only for its own intrinsic merits, as a repertory of this branch 
of learning, in the seventeenth century, but as being the first 
Hebrew-English dictionary of influence published in England. 

Meantime a set of Hebrew etymological dictionaries were published 
by Guichart, Thomassin, Martini, and Koenig, which attempted, with 
more ingenuity than success, to prove that the Hebrew radicals were 
the foundations of the chief words in all other languages. 

In 1669 appeared a far nobler Hebrew dictionary of the Poly- 
glottic order, in two large volumes folio, by Edmund Castell, a name 
which is an honour to our country. It was called “ Lexicon Hepto- 
glotton,” containing the biblical philology of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Samaritan, Ethiopic, Arabic, and Persian. It was published 
in connection with Walton’s Polyglott Bible, which it admirably 
illustrates. The biblical heroism of Castell, displayed in this work, 
is amazing. It was the labour of seventeen years; and in executing 
it he spent £12,000 of his own property, besides his health and eye- 
sight. He lived and died a martyr to his pious and noble cause. 

Among other very creditable and useful Hebrew dictionaries of 
the past century, may be mentioned that of Simon, in two thick 
volumes octavo; that of Alberti, in quarto; that of Robertson, 
which not only gave every root, but every inflexion of the verbs and 
nouns, pronouns, &c.; and that of Fabre d’Olivet, which traced all 
Hebrew words to biliteral roots. Let me add Montfaucon’s Lexicon. 
But the most gigantic Hebrew dictionary that appeared was that of 
a Dutchman, named Hezer; who, punning on his own name, 
entitled his work—Eben-ezer, “the stone of help.” This work, 
however, only extended to the three first letters of the alphabet. 

Hebrew-English dictionaries were published by Parkhurst and 
Bate, on the Hutchinsonian scheme of interpretation. Levi and 
Newman published dictionaries on the Masoretic and Rabbinical 
systems. The latter also published an English-Hebrew dictionary, 
which with the English-Hebrew dictionary of Joseph, is of much 
use to the English biblicist. Although the work of Taylor is highly 
respectable, it has been much superseded in our times by Wigram’s 
Hebrew concordance. 

We must not omit to pay a tribute of gratitude to Dr. Lee, whose 
Hebrew and English dictionary displays remarkable intimacy with 
the Hebrew and cognate languages. It well supports the reputation 
of that wonderful linguist, who was a sort of Admirable Crichton in 
his day, and who justly earned a world-wide reputation, as a self- 
taught scholar. 

No Hebrew dictionary in Europe has received more attention than 
that of Gesenius; whose original researches, accurate criticism, 
and noble impartiality are universally honoured. He gave particular 
illustration to the component letters and syllables of Hebrew words ; 
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and especially to biliteral radicals and their components. He dis- 
carded the old method of arranging all Hebrew words under ima- 
ginary roots; and for the most part treated them alphabetically, as 
independent vocables, so that he avoids straining and torturing their 
significations to make them subservient to a theory of derivation. 

But by far the most important work in Hebrew lexicography, that 
has recently appeared in Europe, is the Hebrew dictionary of Julius 
Fuerst, which is now appearing in an English version by Dr. Samuel 
Davidson. This work is comparatively new and unknown to English 
students. We proceed to notice a few of its leading peculiarities. 
Its prospectus states that it excels “in its comparisons of the 
Aramean, Arabic, and Targumic dialects; its investigation of the 
roots of words; its elucidation of difficult passages ; and in its colla- 
tion of the ancient versions with the best Jewish lexicographers.” 
We should state more particularly, that it avails itself of the chief 
improvements of Gesenius, and adds many of its own. It is very 
exact in its Masoretic learning. It gives a careful analysis and 
etymology of the roots, and shows their connections with Indo- 
European tongues. It gives a great abundance of significations, or 
meanings, subjective, objective, physical, moral, and typical, and 
marshals them in successive classes. It profoundly investigates the 
etymology of proper names; and throws much original light on the 
departments of geography and natural history. But in some instances 
it appears too elaborate and recondite, and overwhelms and perplexes 
the reader with extraneous and superfluous speculations, which are 
considerably tinged with German transcendentalism, and contain 
many startling innovations and paradoxes. But these defects will 
readily be pardoned by those who reflect on the immense amount 
of truly original information which it adds to the learning of its 
predecessors. 

The advancements of the science of Hebrew, like those of Greek and 
Latin, have been achieved by successive steps of critical investigation. 
Each new generation of scholars, availing itself of the stores of the 
past, has added new links to the chain of discovery which have 
facilitated the intellectual triumphs of our contemporaries. These 
also in turn will prepare the way for consummations of learning, 
hitherto unrealised, and even unimagined. For the growth of 
science is essentially cumulative. Its developments contain germs 
of yet grander evolutions ; and in the words of Pope— 


‘*Tts honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down enlarging as they flow.” 


Francis BAaruaM. 











THE FEELINGS AND THE WILL, VIEWED 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY. 


THE question is often asked,“ What bearing has the study of the 
physical accompaniments of mind on our knowledge of mind proper ?” 
To this it may be answered :— 

First. That if mind proper is, in every one of its functions, uni- 
formly accompanied by movements and other material processes, there 
is a great likelihood that its peculiarities are determined and controlled 
by such accompaniments. If two facts, A and B, are constant com- 
panions; and if we were very much interested in knowing A, we 
should not neglect to study B. When the ultimate nature of luminous 
action is inquired into, the circumstance is not overlooked that a 
body becomes luminous on attaining a high degree of heat. 

Secondly. The limitation of mind by laws of the material world is a 
truth but lately recognised in its full extent, and forced upon the 
world not by mere metaphysicians, but by the phrenologists, and 
a very small number of physiologists, who made it their business to 
illustrate the connection between the mind and the brain. From this 
tardy recognition we have already derived two great practical benefits: 
one as regards the treatment of the insane, the other as regards a due 
moderation in working the mind. 

And Thirdly. It might be made apparent that all the great laws 
that have been discovered regarding the structure and action of the 
brain and nerves—the discovery of Bell, for example—do impress 
their character upon the workings of the mind. Indeed, I consider 
that most of the valuable suggestions, lately introduced into mental 
philosophy, have come not through the sole method of introspective 
consciousness, but through a consideration of the nervous structure. 
I say this emphatically with reference to what I consider the sound 
theory of the Will. 

The strong facts relied upon as showing that the concomitance of 
mind and body is not occasional or partial, as always admitted, but 
thorough-going and complete, are such as these :—TIn the first place, 
we have the appearances known in all ages and countries as the Ex- 
pression, or natural language, of the feelings. The smile, the puckering 
of the features, the frown, the trembling of fear, the stare of astonish- 
ment, are so constant that we reckon them as part of the emotions that 
they indicate. If a feeling arise in the mind without its natural ex- 
pression, we account for the circumstance either by its being too feeble, 
or by voluntary suppression. With this explanation, no state what- 
ever is exempt from the tendency to outward display. 
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Another argument of great force is found in the often-noted connec- 
tion between size of brain and mental energy, which, notwithstanding 
some slight deviations from the strict concomitance, is too marked to be 
explained away. And, lastly, I will allude to a few of the remarkable 
facts showing the connection between our thoughts and our feelings, 
and the nutrition, or the supply of blood to the brain. The arrest of 
the circulation, by stoppage of the heart, or by pressure on the head, 
is followed by loss of consciousness. On’ the other hand, excessive 
rapidity of the circulation quickens the thoughts, and raises the 
feelings up to the pitch of delirium. These facts regard the quantity 
of the blood ; another class point to the influence of quality, or of the 
ingredients composing it. Excess of carbonic acid, from deficient 
action of the lungs, causes loss of consciousness. So any of the other 
impurities that the purifying organs should remove, as urea, depresses 
or destroys mental function. Poisons that act through the nervous 
system suspend the consciousness. Then, as regards depressing or 
extinguishing agencies, on the other extreme, the vigorous exercise of 
the lungs and of all the other purifying organs, abundance of food, 
and the stimulants, alcohol, tea, opium, &c., import a high tone of 
exhilaration to the mind by affecting the constitution of the blood. 

The nervous system, as to its outward form and appearance, is a 
central mass of peculiar matter; and a branching system of cords or 
threads proceeding from the central mass to all the organs of the 
body—the senses, the muscles, the viscera, and so on. The central 
mass—a huge rounded mass (the brain), upon a stem or column (the 
spinal cord)—when cut into, is of two shades of colour, a pale white 
and an ashy grey, and the portions so coloured are named respectively 
the white substance and the grey substance. Under the microscope, 
the white substance resolves itself into very minute fibres, and all the 
branching cords or threads are of this substance. The grey substance, 
again, resolves itself into a mixture of fibres and ced/s; and it is the 
presence of these cells that distinguishes the grey substance wherever 
it is found. Thus, then, we have two ultimate elements to deal 
with—the fibre and the ce//. A word on each. 

Two facts are enough on the fibre :—(1) — size or aru’ 
This ranges from the rs ooth, the 5>1,;th, the ,=4,;th, the —,45sth, 
even to less than the TIVOT spth of an inch. "Abiding by the larger 
range, we might have, in a rod of matter an inch thick, from ten to 
one hundred millions of fibres. (2.) Their position. This is always 
a completed connection between the extremities of the body and the 
cells of the grey matter, or between one cell and another of the 
central lump: no loose ends, and no indiscriminate position. The 
fibres are thus a connecting or conducting material. 

Next as to the cells. They are rounded, pear-shaped, or irregular 
little bodies, and are supposed to give origin each to two or more 
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threads or fibres. Their minuteness is also great. They range as 
high as the =4,,th of an inch, and as low as the ->4,>th. 

Of their function, two things :-— 

1. Being well supplied with blood, they are reckoned to give forth 
force, power, or energy to the connected nerves, or at all events to 
reinforce and increase the nervous energy for putting the system into 
action. It seems unwarrantable to draw a broad line in this respect 
between the two elements of fibre and cell, which are apparently 
homogeneous in their constituent material, as well as operating in the 
same way under nutrition and stimulation. At all events it has been 
customary to regard these little bodies where the fibres terminate, as 
especial sources of energy or power, and to style the grey masses of 
the brain and spinal cord, where they occur, the nervous centres. 

2. But there is a second function attaching to them, which I must 
look upon as a key to the whole plan of the brain. Assuming that 
one class of nerve fibres (sensory, efferent, incarrying)—those distri- 
buted to organs of sense and viscera, for example,—are employed 
in conveying influence from without inwards, and another class 
(motory, afferent, outcarrying) distributed to muscles, in carrying 
influence from within outwards,:we find that the two classes are 
nearly always mixed together in the same bundles and in the same 
common stem of white matter in the spinal cord. Let us, how- 
ever, imagine the two classes separated, the sensory nerves all 
emerging from the centres at one side, and the motory nerves at the 
other side, we can then express the plan of the brain thus :—The 
sensitive or incarrying fibres come up, and begin to drop into cells ; 
from these cells other fibres arise and proceed inwards to other cells, 
and so on. But mark now the enormous connecting mass of fibres 
that makes up the white matter of the brain, and consider by what 
process of multiplication this has grown up. There is only one way 
that is compatible with our views of nerve structure. For one fibre 
coming up from the sense organs and dropping into a cell, two, three, 
four, five, or more must emerge; and each of these again, proceeding 
onwards to a new cell, must be replaced by other three, four, Kc. ; 
and so on, until the requisite multiplication has been attained. In 
the spinal cord, where there is no increase of bulk, this multiplying 
process is not apparent, but in the junction of the cord with the 
brain, such must, from mere arithmetical necessity, be the method 
pursued. For every fibre coming up from the senses, and every fibre 
going out to the limbs and moving organs, there must be perhaps ten 
thousand, perhaps a hundred thousand, traversing the brain, involving 


a great and rapid multiplication in the progress through the cerebral 
substance." 








(1) Tt is impossible to avoid the supposition that the corpora strata and the thalami 
VOL. Ut, PP? 
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Thus then the cells, besides being Centres of Force, are the Grand 
Junctions or Crossings, where the fibres extend and multiply their 
connections; enabling us, so to speak, by drawing one string to 
pull a great many. The import of the arrangement will appear 
afterwards. And now a few words as to the Nervous Action. 

Prior to the great discoveries in Electricity there was scarce even 
an illustrative analogy for the mode of action of the nerves. Hartley 
adduced the transmission of sound as the only phenomenon that he 
could light upon to represent what passed in sensation. But 
Electricity has made us familiar with a far subtler, although difficult 
to be conceived, mode of action than the vibrations of a sounding 
body. We see a force liberated at one point, as in the voltaic cell, 
transmitted along a wire to operate or discharge itself at another 
point, as in magnetising a bar, or in the needle of the telegraph. Of 
this current nature is the Nerve Force. The material for generating 
it is in the blood that flows to the cells and to the fibres; and when 
generated it is conveyed to the extremities of the moter nerves, and 
is discharged either in stimulating muscles into action outright, or in 
keeping up a great many currents merely tending to movements in 
the inner life of thought and feeling. 

The nerve force, even if generically it were enrolled as one of the 
great Electric group, would probably be reckoned a distinct species 
in consequence of its peculiarities. For one thing, the nerve fibre is 
very unlike a wire employed in an electric circuit ; it conducts more 
slowly (only at the rate of 200 feet per second), and its own substance 
is consumed in maintaining the current. - And for another thing, the 
currents are caused, not only by supplying material, that is, b/ood, 
but by pinching, squeezing, heating, cooling, chemically irritating 
the nerve. The beginning of a sensation of touch or of hearing is 
a compression of the fibre; and under the very same supply of blood 
the energy of the current rises with the force of the compression ; it 
being presumable that the blood is drawn upon for the force that the 
stimulation has awakened. In short, sensation presents the draft 
and the blood must honour it. 

I proceed to the consideration of the most general laws hitherto 
arrived at respecting the connection of mind with physical or bodily 
processes. I reserve for a subsequent historical sketch the meta- 
physical questions as to the nature of mind, and here assume that 
mind and matter are distinct and even contrasted properties, yet 
found in the most intimate alliance. 

Mind is now generally admitted to have a three-fold function, 
expressed by Feeling, Will or Volition, and Intellect or Thought. 
These are a kind of trinity in unity, for, although characteristic 


optici, through which the great stem of the brain diffuses itself in the white matter of 
the hemispheres, are principal media of this indispensable multiplying process. 
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in their several manifestations, they are so dependent among them- 
selves, that one could not be destroyed without the destruction of all. 

Let us begin with Feeling, or the Feelings. We all know what 
pleasure and pain are, and we are aware of being sometimes in states 
of excitement that are not exactly the one or the other. Feeling, in 
the first place, is being mentally alive, the opposite of unconsciousness, 
as in a swoon, or in dreamless slumber; and in the second place, it 
is opposed to operations of a purely intellectual kind, as remembering, 
judging, casting up accounts, comparing, classifying, reasoning. 

What, then, are the known concomitants of Feeling? I will 
give as the first position a statement of the most fundamental fact 
of our mental nature, and will advert to the physical bearings of 
that fact. I mean what is termed the law or principle of relativity. 

I. Law of Reativiry (applies to Feeling and to Thought). 

1. On the Mental Side; Change of Impression is essential to 
Consciousness. According to this law, the feeling of warmth is not an 
absolute, independent, or self-sustaining condition of mind, but the 
result of a transition from cold; the sensation of light supposes a 
transition from darkness or shade, or from a less degree of illumination 
to a greater. Hobbes said long ago, “ It is almost (he should have said 
altogether) all one for a man to be always sensible of one and the 
same thing, and not to be sensible at all of anything.” 

The importance of this principle corresponds with the universality 
of its range. People are generally aware that the first shock of 
transition from sickness to health, from poverty to abundance, from 
ignorance to insight, is the most intense, and that, as the memory 
of the previous condition fades away, so does the liveliness of the 
enjoyment of the change. The blessings of leisure, retirement, and 
rest, are pleasant only by contrast to previous toil and excitement, 
the incessant demand for novelty and change, for constant advances 
in wealth, in knowledge, in the arrangements of things about us, 
attest the existence and the power of the law of Relativity in all the 
provisions for enjoyment. It is a law that greatly neutralises one 
part of the advantages of superior fortune, the sense of the superiority 
itself; but leaves another part untouched, namely, the range, variety, 
and alternation of pleasures. 

It is beyond my present limits to show how the principle of 
Relativity appears in all the Fine Arts under the name of Contrast, 
how it necessitates that in science and in every kind of knowledge 
there should be a real negative to every real notion, or real proposi- 
tion: straight—curved ; motion—rest; mind—extended matter or 
extended space ; how, in short, knowledge is never single but always 
double, or two-sided, though the two sides are not always both stated. 
I must be content with this very brief illustration of the — 
itself, and now advert to the physical counterpart. 

PP2 
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2. On the Physical Side. The nervous equilibrium, disturbed by the 
application of a stimulus at any one part, is perpetually restoring itself. 
This I admit to be a hypothetical rendering of the physical circum- 
stances accompanying Relativity, deriving its support as an hypothesis 
from the analogy of what happens when any complex arrangement is 
disturbed. Opposing forces cause motions to take place until such 
time as they are all exactly balanced, which is the state of repose and 
equilibrium. Thus it is that a rush of water into one end of a reser- 
voir, makes a movement over the whole surface till the level is restored. 

Reasoning upon this analogy, it is fairly presumable that when 
all the currents of the brain are equally balanced, and continue at 
the same pitch,—when no one is commencing, increasing, or abating, 
—consciousness or feeling is null, mind is quiescent. <A disturbance 
of this state of things wakens up the consciousness for a time ; another 
disturbance gives it another fillip, and so on; the variety of stimulus 
in the waking state forbidding the perfect equilibrium from being 
attained. In harmony with this supposition is the really fitful nature 
of mind; the stream of consciousness is a series of ebullitions rather 
than a calm or steady flow. The calmness that we actually experi- 
ence belongs to a low or moderate excitement; let there be any 
considerable intensity of feeling, and the ebullition character will 
start out convincingly prominent. 

A second law of the physical connections of Feeling may be 
expressed thus :— 

II. Law of Dirruston. When an impression is accompanied with 
Feeling, the aroused currents diffuse themselves freely over the brain, 
leading to a general agitation of the moving organs as well as affecting 
the viscera muscles and viscera. 

Illustrative contrast.—The so-called Reflex actions (breathing, &c.) 
are commonly said to have no feeling, and their stimulation lies 
through a confined channel. 

Note of explanation—It is not meant that every fibre and cell of 
the brain can be affected at one moment, but that a spreading wave 
is produced enough to agitate the whole active system. 

Let me begin the illustration from the fact given by way of contrast. 
The Reflex actions are known to be stimulated through the spinal 
chord, medulla_oblongata, and parts closely allied, and not from the 
mass of the brain; they do not possess the large many-fibred circuit 
of the hemispheres. Then the response in their case is to the single 
organ engaged in the work to be done; to the chest, in breathing ; 
to the intestines, in the propulsion of the food. As a familiar 
example of the class, if we touch the palm of any one asleep, we shall 
probably see the hand curl up. This is reflex, it is unconscious, it 
is stimulated from the chord, or from some centre short of the general 
brain. A current has been directed inwards to this centre; there is 
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no diffusion; there is only a limited, an isolated response, to the 
flexor muscles of the fore-arm. 

Contrast now what happens in a shock, say of acute pain, as from 
a severe smart, or a wound in the same organ. A reflex influence 
would still operate, and give birth to movements of the arm; but 
these would be a small part of the case. The bodily members every- 
where are put in motion; the features are contracted with a well- 
known expression ; the voice sends out a sharp cry; the whole body 
is thrown into agitation. Nor do the effects stop with mere muscular 
movements ; the face is flushed, showing that the circulation is dis- 
turbed ; the breathing is quickened, or the reverse ; a temporary loss 
of appetite proves that the gastric secretions in the stomach are per- 
verted; the skin is deranged ; and in the feminine constitution it 
would appear as if the mother’s milk were turned into gall. It is 
apparent that to cause this wide circle of effects, the influence of the 
shock, the nerve currents set on, must be not merely intense in degree, 
but highly diffused in their course through the brain ; being thus able 
to get at and to actuate the general system of out-carrying nerves. 

I have taken an extreme case to present the law in its utmost 
prominence. We might vary the illustration, and show that according 
to the strength of a feeling is the extent of the diffusion, as well as the 
intensity of the diffused manifestations. But the rise and fall of the 
two, in steady concomitance, is among our most common experiences ; 
indeed, our principal means of interpreting the strength of one 
another’s feelings is derived from this uniformity. It would also be 
easy to prove that the apparent exceptions to the law are not real 
exceptions ; that in very mild states of feeling, or under a faint de- 
gree of excitement, the diffused wave is not strong enough to excite 
the muscles to an open display; that the will may suppress the dis- 
play, that it may be suppressed by habit; that when the system is so 
strongly pre-engaged by another ‘nliunnne as to resist a new diffusion 
impressions are not felt (as in the insensibility to wounds in a battle). 
I will not dwell on these illustrations, and will add merely a reference 
to the operation of habit in deadening the feeling that accompanies 
our action, to show that wherever this deadening influence has 
occurred the diffused wave is proportionably contracted and suppressed. 
In our first attempts to write, to cipher, to play on an instrument, to 
speak, or in any other work of mechanical skill, the inward sense of 
labour and difficulty is corresponded to by the number of awkward 
and irrelevant gesticulations. In the last stage of consummated 
facility and routine, the consciousness is almost nothing; and the 
general quietude of the body demonstrates that the cause of power 
has now become narrowed to the one channel necessary for the exact 
movements required. This is a sort of educated imitation of the 
primitive reflex movement adduced at the outset ; the comparison is 
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so striking as to suggest to physiologists the designation of secondary 
reflex, or automatic, for the habitual movements. A man at a signal 
post, after long habit, is subjected to little or no nervous influence, 
except on the single thread of connection between a certain figure 
depicted on the eye and a certain movement of the hand ; the colla- 
terals of the primitive wave have died away, and the accompanying 
consciousness has fallen to a barely discernible trace. 

So far the Law of Diffusion has in it nothing speculative ; it is 
only a general expression of the facts. Various speculative render- 
ings or interpretations may be put, and have been put upon it. By 
combining the two laws—Relativity and Diffusion—we should obtain 
the following statement of the most general physical condition of 
consciousness :— 


An increase or diminution of the nerve currents circulating in 
the brain, sufficiently diffused to affect the combined system of 
out-carrying nerves (to muscles and viscera). 


Mr. Lewes has maintained that consciousness, with purpose, or 
will, belongs to the spinal chord, and the so-called Reflex Actions, 
as well as to the brain, and the highest form of our activity, there 
being no good grounds for denying sensibility to any nerve centre 
(“ Physiology of Common Life,” chap. viii.). His facts and argu- 
ments in favour of this view seem to me very convincing ; but they 
do not militate against the principle of Diffusion as above explained, 
but merely give another mode of expressing the same phenomena. 
It is still true, that in proportion to the diffusion through the nervous 
system (the amount of nervous matter actuated), is the degree of the 
consciousness. The Reflex, or spinal, consciousness would be ad- 
mitted by Mr. Lewes to be comparatively feeble. Nay more: he 
would also admit, as being in full accordance with his principles, 
that this consciousness, so far as self-contained and complete for its 
own sphere, is detached from the cerebral or centralised conscious- 
ness, which we call our mind, being what we can be interrogated 
upon. If the spinal consciousness, and the. sensibility of the sym- 
pathetic ganglia, mingle with the general tone of feeling, they 
become to all intents cerebral, and are known by the organs of 
expression and of voluntary movement that are ministerial to the 
brain and its sensibility. Our mental history must still be the suc- 
cessive phases of the cerebrum. The sleeper that, when cold, “turns 
and seeks a warmer spot,” or “stretches out his hand and pulls up 
the bed-clothes,” retains no record of those transactions, albeit they 
involve the essentials of feeling and will. The distinction between 
the spinal or reflex operations and the cerebral must be retained, 
after Mr. Lewes’s explanation, although in an altered form. 

III. We are now, finally, to consider the physical foundations of 
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that radical contrast of our feelings—pleasure and pain. The oppo- 
sition of the two is of that total kind—like plus and minus, debt 
. and credit—that some one condition, according to its presence or 
absence, ought to account for both. Without delaying to quote the 
various theories of pleasure I will proceed at once to state what I 
deem the most tenable view. 

1. States of pleasure are connected with an increase, and states 
of pain with a diminution, of some or all of the vital functions. 
This principle resumes a very large department of the known 
facts; the pleasure of healthy exercise and of rest after toil, the 
pain of excessive fatigue; the pleasure of nourishment, pure air, 
a good circulation, and the adjuncts of health; the pains of hunger, 
thirst, suffocation, hurts, and disease in general. There are some 
apparent exceptions in this class of healthy and unhealthy agents ; 
the chief, perhaps, is Cold, which may be painful and yet salutary. 
This exception, however, supplies an instructive commentary to 
the rule. Cold really depresses, for a time, one organ, the skin, 
and perhaps also the digestive organs: on the other hand, it exalts, 
through the capillary circulation, the lungs, the heart, and the 
muscular and the nervous tone ;.and the contrast reveals to us that, 
as far as immediate pleasure is considered, it is more important to 
preserve the functions of the skin and the stomach than to exalt the 
lungs, the heart, or the muscles. The same view would explain 
another exception, namely, why the sick bed is not necessarily a 
place of discomfort ; it is that the feebleness does not always attach 
to the more sensitive organs. 

The general principle, connecting pleasure with vital force, deserves 
further confirmation from the outward displays under pleasure and 
under pain ; the animation, stir, and vigour under the one, and the 
drooping and collapse attendant on the other. The spasmodic energy 
accompanying acute pain is no valid exception: it only proves that 
a momentary stimulation is possible under an acute shock ; for we 
know that the subsequent stage realises all the vital depressions 
belonging to pain generally, with the superadded loss due to the 
violence of the convulsive movements. 

Another curious exception that puzzled the great physiologist, 
Miller, of Berlin, and had been left unsolved by Sir Charles Bell, 
is there‘being certain movements specific to the expression of pain ; 
for example, the corrugation of the eyebrows, and the contraction 
of the mouth, and the depression of the angles of the mouth. It 
would seem from such appearances, that instead of one of the 
opposed states being the presence of something absent in the other— 
vital energy, or whatever else—the two operate in the same way, 
and merely touch different strings, or send out power in different 
directions. But we may solve the difficulty thus: The muscles 
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brought into play under painful depression are generally muscles 
of small size or calibre, and their contracting makes the relaxation 
of larger muscles more complete. A certain slight exertion of the 
muscle that corrugates the eyebrows, perfects the relaxation of 
the more powerful muscle of the scalp that raises the eyebrows; 
a small stream of energy in the orbicular of the mouth assists 
the zygomatus and buccinatus in relaxing themselves to the full. 
By a slight exercise of the muscles that bend the body and the 
limbs, we can carry the relaxation of the extensors (the really 
energetic muscles) much farther than we could do by the voluntary 
suspension of their own stimulus. By the employment of a small 
force, we may be supposed to release a greater quantity ; so that, 
after all, the positive exertion of those muscles operating under pain 
merely aids in the renunciation of muscular energy on the whole. 
I venture, therefore, to assign as the reason why a forced “ sadness of 
the countenance makes the heart better,” is that by the employment 
of a stimulus we more thoroughly abate the stimulation of the 
moving organs at large, and allow blood and nervous force to pass 
to the enfeebled viscera—the digestion, the lungs, the heart, the 
skin—by whose amelioration the mental tone is most decisively 
improved. An examination, after Sir C. Bell, of the two great con- 
vulsive outbursts—Laughter and Sobbing—would still further con- 
firm the same law: Laughter, with its collaterals, signifying the 
accession of vital force ; the other, with its collaterals, a deprivation 
of vital force. But I pass on. 

2. The stimulation of the nerves with a due regard to their con- 
dition as to nourishment is pleasurable; to pass this limit, painful. 

I have already made a passing remark that the mere presence of 
nourishment, that is, blood, does not evoke all the nervous activity 
that the blood can pay for; the case is rather, that the blood yields 
up force at the instance of stimulation from without. Now this 
stimulation in the proper degree is connected with pleasure, and 
there is a degree that is painful—both points varying with the 
condition of the individual. 

If we commence the illustration from the side of Pain, we may 
note as the two leading circumstances, (1) Conflict and (2) Intensity. 

First. To say that all conflicting stimulations are painful, is merely 
to state a consequence of the former position. Conflict is: waste of 
vital power, and is likely to be accompanied by a depression of the 
mental tone. This simple and obvious maxim sums up a wide 
experience ; it includes the pleasures of harmony and the pains of 
discord ; the pleasures of a free scope to all our impulses; the pains 
of constraint, obstruction, and thwarted aims; the pleasure of dis- 
covering similarity, agreement, consistency, and unity among things ; 
the pains of inconsistency and contradiction. 
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Secondly. As regards Intensity. Violent, excessive, and sudden 
stimulations induce pain on various grounds. In opposition to the 
law that connects pleasure with vital energy, they cause a momentary 
exhaustion of the power of the nerves affected ; and they may further 
be considered as originating a conflict with the prevailing currents 
of the brain, which do not adjust themselves at once to the new 
impetus. Thus though, on the general principle of relativity, they 
waken up a strong feeling, they sin against the conditions of 
pleasurable feeling. 

Conflict and violence, then, are two principal modes of painful 
stimulation, and explain a very considerable number of our pains. 
In most, if not in all, of the painful sensations of three of the senses 
—namely, Touch, Hearing, and Sight—the pain is either discord or 
excess. The smarting acuteness of a blow on the skin, of a railway 
whistle close to the ear, of a glare of light, are due to the mere degree 
or excess of the stimulus. In hearing and sight, we have also the 
pains of discord. In the two remaining senses, Taste and Smell, we 
cannot make the same affirmation. We do not know what is the 
mode of nervous action in a bitter taste, as quinine or soot; and we 
cannot say that the transition from sweet to bitter is a transition from 
moderate stimulus to an excessive one. It may be that the power of 
the nerve is exhausted under a different kind of influence from mere 
violence of stimulation; but no certain knowledge exists on the 
subject. The same remarks apply to smell. 

These observations on the negative aspect of stimulation—the aspect 
of pain—contain by implication the positive aspect. Stimulation, as 
such, is pleasurable. ‘Man loves sensation,” said Aristotle. For 
the eye to see, for the ear to hear, for the skin to touch, are in them- 
selves joyful. We cannot affirm, with respect to the ordinary gratifi- 
cation of the five senses, that they increase vitality,—they may do so 
slightly ; we can say only that they draw upon the vitality to maintain 
nerve-currents that give pleasure. It is agreeable to spend a certain 
portion of the forces of the system in nervous electricity ; it is not 
agreeable to push this expenditure beyond a certain point. And when 
the stimulation has passed this point, degenerating into pain, the 
pleasurable tone can be restored only by replenishing the vitality, 
according to the principle that connects pleasure with vitality. 

I may remark, as confirming all that has been said, what is our 
common experience and practice with regard to pleasure, namely, the 
greater value of the stimulants that are not intense, but voluminous, 
that affect moderately a large sensitive surface, or many nerves at 
once: the warm bath is a familiar instance; the music of a full band 
is another. The same happy effect springs from change or variety ; 
the stimulation is multiplied, and no one part pushed to exhaustion. 

The last point that I will advert to is the obscure subject of Narcotic 
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stimulants—alcohol, tea, tobacco, opium, and the rest. These operate 
a very little way, if at all, in giving new vitality; they draw upon 
our vitality, even till it is much below par, postponing the feeling of 
depression till another day. It is probable that the influence of the 
narcotics is complicated, and not the same for all. We may safely 
say respecting them, that they are the extreme instance of the principle 
of stimulation, as opposed to the principle of vital conservation ; they 
are the large consumers, not the producers, of vitality; they expend 
our stock of power in nerve electricity in a higher degree, and with 
a more dangerous licence, than the ordinary stimulants of the senses. 
The physical theory of Pleasure and Pain has a direct bearing in 
punishment and Prison Discipline. I happened to be present ata 
debate on that subject, in one of the sections of the British Associa- 
tion, at the Manchester meeting in 1861. The speakers were bent 
upon suggesting modes of punishment, painfully deterring, and yet 
not injurious to the convicts’ health. I could not help remarking, 
from my conviction of the doctrine now expressed, that the object 
aimed at is all but a contradiction. There is, if any, the barest 
margin between the infliction of pain, and the destruction of vital 
power. If the first of the two maxims above stated (the connection 
of pleasure with vital conservation, &c.,) expresses the whole truth, 
there would be no margin at all; but it might seem that under the 
second maxim (Stimulation), there is room to operate as proposed. 
Stimulants cannot, as a general rule, be said to increase vital power ; 
they are usually on the verge of destroying it, and frequently do 
destroy it. Consequently, the withholding of stimulation—in the 
shape of alcohol, tobacco, tea, cheerful light and spectacle, the sounds 
of busy life, society, amusing literature, &c.—cannot be said neces- 
sarily to abate the vital forces, and may be instrumental in conserving 
them. Nevertheless, if these are withheld to the extent of making 
them strongly craved for (and, if they are not, their loss does not 
punish), the state of craving is an internal conflict that lowers the 
general vitality. If the craving dies away after a time, the depres- 
sion ceases, and so does the punishment. Then, again, it might seem 
that the application of what is painfully salubrious, would exactly 
hit the mark ; as the cold bath, the well-ventilated and but moderately 
heated cell, cleanliness, measured food, steady industry, and regularity 
of life. But unless the convict takes kindly to these various measures, 
they are more depressing than wholesome; and if his system does 
adapt itself, that is, if they end in reforming his constitution and 
habits, they are no longer punishment. In the debate in question, 
one of the speakers, who I believe was officially connected with a 
London prison, remarked that, as a rule, discharged convicts are 
deteriorated in constitution. The opposite allegation has sometimes 
been made ; but between the two I will venture to arbitrate by saying 
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that, in whatever cases the confinement operates as a serious punish- 
ment, the deterioration is almost certain. The same speaker observed 
that corporal punishment has this advantage over imprisonment,— 
that, while it is a severe deterring smart, it does not to the same 
degree inflict permanent damage. 

Having now finished what I intended to say on the Feelings, the 
part next in order is the Will. But it is not my intention to make 
this the subject of a full discussion. Voluntary action is, in the 
face of it, a physicul fact; animal muscle under nervous stimulation 
is one of the mechanical prime movers; the motive power of muscle 
is as purely physical as the motive power of steam ; food is to the one 
what fuel is to the other. The distinguishing peculiarity of our 
voluntary movements is that they rise in Feeling and are guided by 
Intellect ; hence so far as Will is concerned the problem of physical 
and mental concomitance is still a problem of Feeling or of Intellect. 
The extension and improvement of our voluntary power is one large 
department of our education; but the process of education is wholly 
included under the Intellect. I shall confine myself, then, as regards 
the Will to a short statement of the fundamental processes involved 
in it, one of which has just been before us under the Feelings, and 
will again appear as playing a part in the Intellect. In the Will, 
altogether I reckon up three elements ; two primitive, instinctive, or 
primordial, and a third a process of education or acquirement. 

The first primordial element is called the Spontaneous Energy or 
Activity of the system, or the disposition of the moving organs to 
come into operation of themselves previous to, and apart from, the 
stimulation of the senses or the feelings; the activity being increased 
when such stimulation concurs with the primitive spontaneity. I 
think there is evidence to show that the profuse activity attend- 
ant on health, nourishment, youth, and a peculiar temperament 
called the active temperament, springs in a very great degree from 
inherent active power, with no purpose at first, but merely to expend 
itself; and that that activity gradually comes under the guidance of 
the feelings and purposes of the animal. It is the surplus nervous 
power of the system discharging itself without waiting for the 
promptings of sensation. In the course of our education the 
spontaneity is so linked with our feelings as to be an instrument 
of our well-being, in promoting our pleasures and removing pains. 
The voice by mere spontaneity sends forth sounds, the ear controls 
and directs them into melody, and the wants of the system generally 
make them useful in other ways. 

2. Mere spontaneity, however, would not give us all that we find 
in the impulses of the Will. Being the overflow of vital power, it 
would show itself only whenever and wherever there was such an 
overflow. We want a kind of activity that shall start forth whenever 
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pleasure is to be secured or pain to be banished, and that shall be 
directed to the very points where these effects can be commanded. 

For such a power we must refer to the great fundamental law of 
Pleasure and Pain—the law that connects Pleasure with increase of 
Vital Power, Pain with the diminution of Vital Power. This law we 
may look upon as in many respects the foundation, the mainstay, of 
our being ; it is the principle of self-conservation—the self-regulating, 
self-acting impulse of the animal system. When anyhow we come 
into a state of joyful elation, the physical state corresponding is an 
exaltation of vital energy to the muscles, the organic functions, one 
or other, or both; and that exaltation is an increase of the activity 
that is bringing the pleasure. The first act of masticating a morsel 
of food develops a pleasurable feeling to the conscious mind, and a 
concurrent stimulus of heightened activity to the body ; the heightened 
activity vents itself in the parts actually moving at the time—the 
masticating organs, the cheeks, jaw, and tongue, which in consequence 
proceed with redoubled vigour, the pleasure thus feeding itself. In 
that connection we have, as I believe, the deepest foundation of the 
will. On the other hand, if, in the course of energetic movements of 
mastication, a false step occurs, the teeth embracing by mistake the 
skin of the lip, or the tongue, there is mentally a smart of pain, and 
physically, I think, a destruction of nervous power through the shock, 
and the destruction of power is at once and directly a cessation of 
the active currents impelling the mouth and the jaws. 

Such I conceive to be the groundwork of Volition greatly, but 
never entirely, overlaid in mature life by a large superstructure of 
acquired connections between feelings and specific movements. 
Without some such foundation I see no way of beginning the work 
of voluntary acquisition, nothing to make our movements relevant to 
our state of feeling at the time; moreover, it is the check that is 
always ready to step in and supersede our acquired habits. At any 
moment a burst of pleasure will raise our energies, a shock of pain 
(not being an acute existing smart) will depress them; in the one 
case the cause of the pleasure, if our over activity, will be main- 
tained with increase ; in the other case the energies are arrested, and 
if they are causing the pain, that will cease with them. The bursting 
out of a cheerful light in a dark labyrinth spurs us on without our 
going through the formality of what we call a resolution of the will ; 
a progress leading us to darkness, strangeness, and uncertainty will 
be arrested by the mere sinking away of our energies before even we 
can begin to deliberate. Our course in life from first to last, although 
most at first, is trial and error, groping and feeling our way, musing 
somehow and judging of the result ; and the general tendency of the 
law in question is to sustain us when we are in a good track, to turn 
off the steam when we are in a bad track. 


ALEXANDER Baty. 
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Great men leave two different impressions of themselves on their 
contemporaries, the one the result of their public career, the other of 
their private life. When these are harmonious, when both what is 
known to the public as such, and what reaches the public through 
the report of the great man’s intimates, alike are favourable, the per- 
sonage becomes the object of traditional admiration. It gives a solid 
satisfaction to the conscience of mankind to be confirmed in its 
natural tendency to believe in the worthiness of its favourites. It 
greatly augments the chances of immortality for a genius when those 
who knew him in the common intercourse of life certify that he was 
as noble as his performance. It damages the fame of those who 
most excel in their own craft when it is known that outside of it they 
were no better than other people ; and nothing diminishes the prestige 
of a refined artist like evidence that his refinement was limited to 
his trade, and did not make his manners beautiful nor his conduct 
wise. : 

Charles Robert Leslie, the painter, is a distinguished instance of 
an artist whose private estimation amongst those who enjoyed his 
intimacy was as high as the estimation of him formed by the outer 
world that only knew him by his works. I had the advantage of 
observing him in both capacities—as man and artist. I have never 
neglected an opportunity for studying his pictures; and he was good 
enough to admit me to as great a degree of personal intimacy as the 
wide difference in our years would naturally allow. 

It may be considered one of the misfortunes of a writer on art that 
he cannot place himself on terms of friendship with famous artists 
without renouncing all intention of writing about them. The nil 
nisi bonum, a rule questionable enough as regards dead men from 
whom we have received no kindness, will always remain in force 
concerning men, whether living or dead, who have proved themselves 
true friends tous. On this account I should have abstained from 
writing on Leslie altogether if it had seemed necessary to weaken or 
withhold any criticism out of consideration for his kindness and 
hospitality. For it is the duty of a public writer to withhold no 
criticism, however severe, which he believes to be just; but it is the 
duty of a private friend to pass in silence what appear to him weak- 
nesses or imperfections in his friend. If these two duties conflict, 
the subject is a forbidden one. In this case they do not conflict. I 
may speak of Leslie at the same time with the frankness of a critic 
and the tenderness of a friend. Nothing that I should desire to say 
of him could hurt him if he were alive to hear it. 
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The reader is not to conclude that I have one ideal for all humanity, 
or even for all artistic humanity, and that Leslie precisely and com- 
pletely fulfilled that ideal. I rather incline to the philosophy of a 
poor peasant woman, who, when puzzled by some peculiarity of 
character, used to endeavour to account for it to herself by the truly 
profound reflection that “it takes a deal of sorts to make a world.” 

If all men realised one ideal, the collective force of humanity, 
which depends on variety of endowment in individuals, would be lost 
in the general uniformity, and consequent incapacity in all but a very 
few directions. It is the basis of a large and liberal criticism, the 
basis even of all justice in criticism, to tolerate and applaud the most 
opposite kinds of faculty, and even, what the ordinary moralist so 
unwillingly admits, very wide diversities in character. Leslie 
realised, or closely approached, a very beautiful ideal of life and 
character, and one especially advantageous in this respect that it was 
most eminently favourable to his own happiness, and to that of every- 
body over whom he had any influence, but even his good qualities 
produced, as they always do, an appearance of deficiency in other 
directions. That wise French proverb, “ On a towowrs les défauts de 
ses qualités,” tersely expresses this inevitable necessity. If we have 
a quality we have a defect with it, not necessarily a blameworthy 
fault or failing, but a deficiency. We have each of us these defi- 
ciencies ; nor are they, in general, faults to be ashamed of. They may 
therefore be mentioned without offence, just as we may say of the 
genus homo, that it is wingless, secing that being endowed with 
arms it could not (according to the present arrangements of Nature 
on this planet) have had wings also. 

A general impression exists here, and I believe in the United States, 
that Leslie was an American by birth. He was born in London, of 
American parents, on the 19th of October, 1794. On the 18th of 
September, 1799, his father, Mr. Robert Leslie, took his family to 
America, on board the ship Washington. The voyage was long and 
difficult, the ship encountered tempestuous weather in the Channel, 
and was thirty-four days in beating out. Passing through our 
English fleet, a signal gun was fired from the Majestic, which, by 
carelessness, had a ball in it, that lodged in a spar on the Washington, 
and very nearly killed two passengers. The day after, the Wash- 
ington met with a French privateer, and had two hard fights, during 
which the little Leslies were kept down in the hold with other 
children, where they amused themselves by playing at hide and 
seek. Shortly afterwards they met another privateer, which, how- 
ever, avoided them after receiving one shot. Then they put in at 
Lisbon for repairs, which detained them there five months and two 
days. On leaving Lisbon they encountered a gale of wind, and lost 
their fore-topmast. On the sudden cessation of the gale, the waves 
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not having yet had time to subside, and the ship being no longer 
prevented from rolling by the pressure of the wind on her canvas, 
did so with such violence that her main-topmast went also. She 
arrived at Philadelphia on the 11th of May, nearly eight months 
after her departure from London. Mr. Robert Leslie, during his 
previous residence in America, had been a watchmaker in Phila- 
delphia, where he had a partner, whom he had left in charge of the 
business during his absence. This person appears to have mis- 
managed the affairs of the firm, and as he was now dead the sur- 
viving partner brought an action against his executors, but himself 
died before the suit was decided. 

Leslie’s mother was now a widow in very narrow circumstances. 
She opened a boarding-house, and her eldest daughter taught draw- 
ing; but Leslie and his brother continued their education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, by the kindness of two of the Professors. 

Leslie tells us that he neglected mathematics as much as he possibly 
could. He had from infancy liked drawing, and now desired to be a 
painter. His mother, however, could not afford him a painter’s edu- 
cation, and he was bound apprentice to Messrs. Bradford and Inskeep, 
booksellers, in Philadelphia. The circumstance which changed 
Leslie’s destiny was the arrival of G. F. Cooke, the actor, whose 
likeness he drew from memory with so much success, that Mr. Brad- 
ford believed he might succeed as a painter, and now encouraged his 
attempts at drawing, which he had before discountenanced. This 
sketch of Cooke was taken to the Exchange Coffee House, at the hour 
when the merchants of Philadelphia assembled there, and made a 
sensation amongst them. Mr. Bradford, with a kindness which 
deserves warm praise, and which caused Leslie to remember him 
always with the most lively gratitude, struck whilst the iron was hot, 
and got upa subscription (to which he contributed liberally) that 
enabled Leslie to study painting for two years in Europe. 

Leslie’s first lesson in painting was received at Philadelphia from 
Mr. Sully, a resident artist. ‘He began,” says Leslie, “a copy of a 
picture in my presence, and then put his palette and brushes into my 
hand, telling me to proceed in the same way with a copy of my own. 
The next day he carried his work further, and I again followed him, 
and so on, until the copies were both finished ; thus explaining to me 
at once the processes of scumbling, glazing, &c.’’ This is the best 
practical way of teaching the mechanism of the art. I have elsewhere 
advocated its adoption in the studios of eminent artists, where several 
pupils might be allowed to copy, in this way, works as they advance, 
process by process, without any cost of time or trouble on the part of 
the master, beyond an occasional word of counsel. 

Sully gave his pupil letters to West, Beechey, and other artists in 
London. Leslie sailed in company with Mr. Inskeep, one of the 
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partners in the bookselling establishment he had just quitted, who 
had business in England. He found Americans in London who were 
kind to him, and formed a friendship with Morse, then a young art- 
student like himself, who shared the same painting-room. Their 
most intimate associates were young Americans from Boston, students 
of medicine; they had, however, the advantage of advice from 
Allston and King. 

No reader of Leslie’s autobiography can have felt surprised to 
learn that, when young, he was a devoted play-goer. His art, being 
an interpretation of that order of literature which exhibits men and 
women in dramatic action, was of itself most intimately allied with 
the profession of the actor. Actors study plays, and afterwards con- 
ceive and personate the characters ; painters like Leslie study plays 
(or novels), and afterwards conceive and paint the characters; both 
study literature with a view to the reproduction, in visible shape and 
gesture, of the phantoms evoked by the imagination of the writer. 
The actor may learn from the painter, and the painter reciprocally 
from the actor. Much of Leslie’s most valuable artistic education 
must have been acquired in theatres, and his pictures are permanent 
models of all those qualities of fine acting which appeal to the mind 
through the eye only. 

Every young man of genius has at first a deep respect for acquired 
reputations. Leslie reverenced West and Fuseli in his youth. We 
have a remark in the autobiography which Leslie left us, on Fuseli’s 
teaching at the Academy when he was a student there, which is not 
to be passed without notice. ‘He generally came into the room 
once in the course of every evening, and rarely without a book in his 
hand. He would take any vacant place among the students, and sit 
reading nearly the whole time he stayed with us. I believe he was 
right. For those students who are born with powers that will make 
them eminent, it is sufficient to place fine works of art before them. 
They do not want instruction, and those that do are not worth it. 
Art may be /earnt, but can’t be taught. Under Fuseli’s wise neglect, 
Wilkie, Mulready, Etty, Landseer, and Haydon distinguished them- 
selves, and were the better for not being made all alike by teaching, 
if, indeed, that could have been done.” 

This is one of the few subjects on which I cannot agree with 
Leslie. I am in favour of a thorough artistic education; believing 
that if all art cannot be taught, the handicraft of art can, and some- 
thing besides, and that an educated artist need not necessarily be less 
original than an educated writer. English painters are for the most 
part untrained, or half-trained. This, more than any other cause, has 
delayed their recognition out of their own country. Men of great 
genius occasionally overcome this disadvantage; but even the best 
of them are weakened by it, or prevented from reaching that fine 
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equality of faculty which severe training can alone secure. -A// lose 
time, many waste life itself for the lack of that. Painting is not 
merely mental conception, not merely poetry, but at the same time 
the most difficult of all the handicrafts. Carpentry and joinering, 
cabinet-making, even, are only on the same level as house-painting 
in point of difficulty; landscape and figure painting, as handicraft 
trades, are far more difficult than any one of these. Yet you appren- 
tice carpenters, and joiners, and cabinet-makers in their youth; you 
apprentice even house-painters, but you think it natural to leave 
artists to pick up their craft by simply looking at what other men 
have done in it. All that can be said of no teaching is, that it is pre- 
ferable to a tyrannous system of bad teaching. Neither would I have 
artists ‘made all alike by teaching.” If every artist admitted pupils 
into his own studio, or into a studio close to that in which he himself 
worked, and applied to their education principles arrived at by himself 
in the course of his own experience, the variety of experience in the 
masters would ensure a variety of training in the pupils; and each 
youth, on beginning to learn his profession, might get himself appren- 
ticed to that particular master for whom he felt the closest natural 
affinity. There is great difference of opinion amongst English 
artists on the subject of education in their profession. Many share 
Leslie’s view ; others advocate a uniform and public system; and the 
rest think private apprenticeship would answer best, only they do not 
take apprentices. 

Leslie obtained two silver medals at the Academy. His first large 
picture had for its subject “Saul and the Witch of Endor.” West 
assisted him in the composition, often calling to see the work in 
progress. This picture was refused at the British Gallery, but West 
kindly hung it in a large room of his own, where it found a pur- 
chaser in Sir John Leicester, afterwards Lord de Tabley. In the 
autumn of 1817, Leslie visited Paris in company with Allston and 
William Collins, and the three made studies in the Louvre. Of the 
French painters then in vogue Leslie tells us that he liked Guérin 
best, but that he did not like David. 

Two years afterwards, in 1819, Leslie exhibited the first of those 
pictures which have won his fame, “Sir Roger de Coverley going to 
Church ;” in 1821, when he was elected an Associate of the Academy, 
“May Day in the time of Queen Elizabeth;” in 1824, “Sancho 
Panza in the apartment of the Duchess ;” in 1825, the year of his 
marriage, “Slender, Shallow, and Anne Page.” In 1826 he was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy. 

Having now found his vein, made a bright beginning of reputa- 
tion, obtained an Academic diploma, and formed many friendships in 
England, London was exactly the place for Leslie.. But his American 
relations plotted and contrived a plan to induce him to recross the 
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Atlantic by accepting for him the appointment of Drawing-Master 
at the West Point Military Academy. One can hardly blame them 
for this, as affection is often quite unconsciously selfish, and no doubt 
they thought a fixed income a good thing for a married man; but 
Leslie was already too distinguished a painter to waste his time in 
teaching drawing to schoolboys. On arriving at West Point, and 
making the experiment of uniting the professions of painter and 
drawing-master, Leslie found that the time required by his new 
occupation was much greater than had been represented to him, 
whilst the advantages of a permanent residence in America seemed, 
on the whole, doubtful. He therefore returned to England with his 
family after a few months at West Point. His subsequent history 
consists of little else than quiet labour, steady and successful, but by 
no means severe, constant intercourse with many friends, of whom not 
a few are famous for their own achievements, the publication of a 
biography and a book of lectures, and then the gradual decline of 
health, hastened finally by the loss of a very dear daughter. 

My personal recollections of Leslie are limited to the last few years 
of his life. A literary friend of mine, who was a neighbour | "of his, 
and knew him intimately, asked me to meet him, and as I really loved 
art, which was a great virtue in Leslie’s estimation, he soon became 
one of my kindest and best friends. Looking back to the time, eleven 
years ago, when I enjoyed the most of his society, I regret very much 
not to have profited by it better. A distinguished artist, now an 
Academician, who was an old friend of Leslie’s, used to urge me to 
place my studies more under Leslie’s direction ; and, indeed, nothing 
would have been easier for me than to become his pupil, as my 
lodgings were near to his house, and he would have come to see my 
work almost daily if I had desired it. But that unhappy fatality 
which so often prevents men from seeing their true interest till too 
late interposed between us. I had the greatest respect for Leslie’s 
own art, but felt convinced that he knew little of landscape, and, not 
wishing to hurt him by neglecting to follow any recommendations he 
might ‘offer, I carefully kept my work out of his way, which was the 
easier as I painted in a studio several miles from my lodgings. There 
was, perhaps, no great error in this estimate. Leslie was not a good 
landscape painter, and his knowledge of the natural ghenomens of 
landscape, his acquaintance with that science of natural appearances 
which is the basis of the art of landscape painting, was limited to the 
commonly-known facts. My error lay in another direction. I failed to 
perceive that however slight might be Leslie’s acquaintance with 
these specialities of my art, he was in full possession of the kind of 
technical knowledge which I most needed—the safe and effectual 
management of oil colour. No artist that ever lived painted more 
soundly and safely, no artist ever got more satisfactory results by 
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means so simply right. Reynolds and Turner were both better 
colourists, but neither of them would have taught painting so well as 
Leslie. He was always ready to do anything he could to serve me. I 
remember how he took me to see Turner’s Gallery in Queen Anne 
Street whilst the Chancery suit was pending, how he took me to see 
Rogers and his house, and the studies left in possession of Corstable’s 
family, when we spent hours over them together, how he asked me to 
meet celebrated friends of his, how willingly and kindly he showed 
me everything of his own which he thought might be interesting. 
He heard me say that I should like to see Landseer, or inferred as 
much from some expression of admiration for Landseer’s work, and 
so asked me to meet him; and, when everybody else was gone away, 
kept me till the last that I might hear some of Sir Edwin’s best talk. 
I happened to express some curiosity about Leslie’s venerable friend 
Mr. Rogers, so he took me to St. James’s Place. Mr. Rogers was 
out for his day’s drive, but Leslie went in and spent an hour or two 
in showing me everything of artistic interest in the house, we pene- 
trated even into the poet’s own bedroom. At last Mr. Rogers returned, 
and Leslie introduced me te him with one of those kind expressions 
which never failed him when they could be of use. Mr. Rogers 
thought he remembered having seen me before, and when told that he 
was mistaken, said that I could not have been better introduced, and 
asked me if I had been all over the house. Then he began to praise 
one or two works of Leslie’s that he possessed, and we had a little 
talk about Velasquez and other subjects. At that date, however, Mr. 
Rogers, though he still loved art, had lost his memory. In Turner’s 
house we saw the pictures now in the possession of the nation, and 
Leslie criticised them in his temperate style. 

In conversation, Leslie belonged to the class of anecdotists. He 
very seldom argued, advanced opinions with apparent diffidence, and 
never, in my hearing at least, was roused into eagerness or eloquence. 
His manners were perfect, according to the English ideal; he never 
interrupted or contradicted, except in a very careful and delicate 
way. There was great charm: in his society, and he had two very 
valuable qualities in the highest perfection—simplicity and urbanity. 
There is, however, an element of dissatisfaction in intercourse with 
such characters as his. They are never thrown off their guard, they 
never tell you rude truth; if a fact is not likely to be agreeable to 
you they pass it in silence, and so, if they are wise, their wisdom does 
not much.benefit you. I always felt that Leslie would not frankly 
tell me what he thought of my own work, if the full expression of his 
opinion might possibly hurt me. This was not craft or disingenuous- 
ness in him, it arose from pure tenderness of heart. He could not 
endure to give pain. I know another eminent artist very intimately 
who criticises me most severely, and I like him for it, so that Leslie’s 
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reticence need not have been due to any visible impatience of criticism 
on my part; but he shrank from moral tooth-drawing. Perhaps this 
feeling may have been reciprocal between us. I did not belong te 
his generation, but was the contemporary of his elder children. Of 
course it did not become me to point out what seemed to me the 
shortcomings of his work ; nor did I praise it before him, though he 
must have seen that there was something in his pictures that I 
relished. When his second “ Rape of the Lock” was finished, he 
asked me to go and see it, and he read Pope’s poem aloud before the 
picture with great delicacy of emphasis, addressing to me a word of 
comment from time to time to elucidate his intentions. 

I have said that he was an anecdotist. Perhaps it is as well that 
anecdotists should not predominate in society, for they contribute 
little to the sustained work of conversation, and are rather apt to discon- 
nect it. But Leslie was the most favourable example of the class I ever 
met. His stories were always interesting and well told, and every 
one of them had for its point some curious illustration of character. 
He never wasted a word in superfluous narration, said all that was 
necessary to prepare you for the point he had in reserve, and then 
placed it effectually. His autobiography contains many anecdotes 
which are told exactly as he would have narrated them verbally. 
Take, for instance, this absurd one about Charles Lamb :—<“ I dined 
with him one day at Mr. Gilman’s. Returning to town in the stage- 
coach, which was filled with Mr. Gilman’s guests, we stopped for a 
minute or two at Kentish Town. A woman asked the coachman, 
‘Are you full inside?’ Upon which Lamb put his head through the 
window and said, ‘I am quite full inside; that last piece of pudding’ 
at Mr. Gilman’s did the business for me.’” Now that is a perfectly- 
told anecdote. In a few brief sentences the reader is fully prepared 
to relish the saying which is to be quoted. You cannot retrench one 
syllable. The words, “at Kentish Town,” might, perhaps, haye been 
omitted, but they add to the interest of the anecdote by giving it 
locality. Leslie told a story as he painted a face, giving all that the 
meaning exacted in a few felicitous touches. When he had hit an 
expression in painting, his countenance beamed with quiet satisfac- 
tion ; when he had told a characteristic anecdote, his eyes lighted 
up with lively humour. This habit of anecdote bore a very close 
relation to his habit of looking for and seizing curious momentary 
expressions in people’s faces. What delighted him most were those 
accidental revelations of character which other people commonly miss. 
He watched for those chance liftings of the curtain of conventionalism 
when a look or a word reveals some unsuspected peculiarity of mind. 
I always felt that he saw through me, for before such an observer 
you can hardly dissimulate in either speech or gesture, a glance or 
a phrase will betray you. Yet this sensation never cost me any 
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uneasiness, for his indulgence equalled his penetration. Subtle 
humorist as he was, he saw the weaknesses and absurdities of men 
only to smile at them with the kindliest interest. If ever he /aughed 
at anybody, it was as we sometimes laugh at the little oddities of dear 
friends. Wrong and injustice would have made him indignant if he 
had dwelt upon them, but he instinctively avoided the contemplation 
of these. He loved the beauty of the world, fair landscapes, graceful 
women, pleasant society, and quiet merriment. He had no tragic 
power, and shut his eyes to the existence of evil, repeating to himself 
a maxim he had made, which is very pretty, and would be very plea- 
sant if it were only true—“ There is no evil but sin, from which 
I pray God to deliver us all now and hereafter.” He did not see 
that the operation of the most salutary and necessary natural law 
eauses much suffering which, to the sufferers, is decidedly an evil, 
and that a small imprudence in this world often brings on more 
misery than a great sin. He did not see that the one law which 
governs the world is practical convenience, that the universe is a 
machine intended to work well as a whole, and that innocence itself 
may be very cruelly lacerated, like a child in a cotton-mill, if it 
happens to get between the wheels: The perception of this continual 
tragedy is the condition of the highest intellectual power, the courage 
to face this fact is the condition of solemnity in art, and eloquence in 
literature. Not having this, Leslie could still paint refined comedy 
and write pleasant anecdotes or paragraphs of sensible counsel to his 
younger brethren. But he had not literary force. He wrote cor- 
rectly and even elegantly, and always in perfectly good taste, but 
never passionately or persuasively. His prose is to the prose of born 
writers what the verse of an Oxford Prize Poem is to the verse of 
Sordello or Don Juan. 

The “ Life of Constable” was the first book Leslie made. His 
object was, by a selection of letters, to place the life and character of 
his subject as vividly as possible before the reader, effacing himself 
as biographer, and only coming forward from time to time when a 
few words of his own were needed to link together the materials he 
had collected. As a work of literary art, other than simply editorial, 
the claims of this biography are consequently slight. The publica- 
tion of private letters is nearly always injudicious. Private letters, 
when they are private letters intended for no subsequent publicity, 
are careless, and full of little trivialities which do not easily support 
the glare of type. It is right that a biographer should have access 
to letters written by his subject which are not strictly confidential ; 
but he ought to use them only for his own guidance, not deliver 
them directly to. the public eye. The “ Life of Constable” is not a 
work to be read through easily—the perpetual recurrence of little 
breaks in the narrative, the introduction of trivialities which tempt 
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the reader to skip, and yet the attention required to follow all the 
movements and details of Constable’s existence across the incessant 
quotations, are unfavourable to the reader’s comfort. There is a 
passage by Leslie in which he vindicates his own judgment in print- 
ing a letter of Constable’s containing expressions of exultation about 
the quality of one of his own pictures. If you grant that private 
letters are to be published at all, those which express self-satisfaction 
ought not to be omitted; the more, in this instance, as such self- 
satisfaction ought to be liberally forgiven to painters, who enjoy very 
little of it. I only find fault with Leslie so far as this—that he 
conformed to a bad custom. In the way he conformed to it he 
showed, of course, his usual good taste. 

Leslie’s admiration for Constable was extreme. The simple truth 
is, that although he may have admired, or thought it his duty to 
admire, one or two other artists more, no artist touched him so closely 
as Constable did. He himself says that Constable’s pictures gave 
him a delight distinct from, and he almost thinks superior to, that he 
received from any other pictures whatever. “ Amongst all the 
landscape-painters, ancient or modern,” says Leslie, “no one carries 
me so entirely to nature.”” At the time when I knew Leslie he often 
talked to me about Constable, and tried to make me see his merits ; 
but although I was always ready to spend any number of hours in 
looking at Constable’s works, and could listen with pleasure to all 
Leslie had to say in their favour, I did not really care about them. 
They seemed to me to lack delicacy of observation, because Constable 
did not seek after the qualities I thought most necessary, whilst he 
aimed at other qualities which, for my ignorance, did not so much 
as exist in nature, as they certainly had never been recognised by any 
previous art. It is only very lately that I find myself able to under- 
stand Constable, and this degree of enlightenment has been forced 
upon me—as art-knowledge usually is on everybody—by the 
difficulties of practical work. Finding great defects in my own 
manner of painting, I perceived at last that they were due to the 
absence of those very qualities which in Constable’s pictures are 
always most conspicuously present, and which had for Leslie a 
charm so seductive. 

Mr. Ruskin refuses altogether the rank of a master to Constable, 
and considers him merely an industrious amateur. Leslie certainly 
placed him in the very first rank of masters. This difference of 
opinion is interesting as an example of the hopelessness of unanimity 
in judgments about art. Mr. Ruskin’s method of study is not such 
as to lead him naturally to any right appreciation of Constable. Mr. 
Ruskin draws definite objects with delicate precision and often in 
outline, nearly always seeking for beauty of line, as especially in his 
beautiful drawings of leaves and branches, and mountain contours. 
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Constable seems to have been constitutionally indifferent to this kind 
of beauty; he did not see lines, but spaces, and in the spaces he did 
not see simple gradations, but an immense variety of differcutly 
coloured sparkles and spots. This variety really exists in nature, and 
Constable first directed attention to it. Then again, he cared com- 
paratively little for the repose of nature, much for what seemed to 
him her /ife. He liked broken weather, and fitful breezes, and pass- 
ing clouds; and, in general, any condition of things which would 
give movement and glitter. And he preferred homely landscape to 
noble landscape, probably from early association with homely scenery 
of a kind which is apt to gain a peculiar hold upon the affections. 
In all these tastes of his he differed widely from the tastes of Mr. 
Ruskin, and as his art was new it was necessarily empirical. These 
reasons may in some measure account for Mr. Ruskin’s aversion to it. 
Constable, however, has had wide influence. In France, Troyon and 
the Bonheurs have looked to him, and all the best modern French 
landscape is due to the hints he gave. That landscape is now the 
most influential in Europe ; it is even probable that its influence may 
extend itself to England. It is very possible that, in this round- 
about way, Constable may ultimately exercise more lasting power 
over landscape art even in England than any of his contemporaries. 
Leslic’s high opinion of him is supported by artistic opinions of 
great weight. Troyon’s opinion, especially, is of weight, for Troyon 
himself was a landscape painter of extraordinary power. Mr. 
Ruskin’s recorded verdict may, on the other hand, operate usefully as 
a check; there is much in nature which Constable failed to render, 
and if his influence became consecrated and unquestioned, it would 
be necessary to insist on certain very important truths which he 
either unconsciously missed, or consciously sacrificed as incompatible 
with those novel qualities he aimed at. 

The publication of Leslie’s lectures in the form of a “ Handbook 
for Young Painters,” drew forth from Mr. Ruskin a still stronger 
expression of antagonism. In his Academy Notes for the year 
1855 he wrote:—‘ The power over slight and passing expression 
is always a separate gift, eminently possessed by many caricaturists 
(for instance, in the highest degree by Leitch* ); and it has never, 
I believe, in a single instance, been consistent with any understanding 
of the qualities of the highest art. It was, therefore, the extreme of 
rashness in Mr. Leslie to attempt a work of criticism on historical 
or sacred painting. But it was worse than rashness—it was an 
inexcusable want of sense—-to venture further into the criticism 
of landscape art; and his work, instead of becoming what it was 
intended to be by the ingenious Mr. Murray, a guide to young 


_ (1) Can it be possible that Mr. Ruskin meant Leech—John Leech ? 
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painters, will remain a perpetual warning to painters advanced in 
life, not to suppose that, by watching the smiles of coquettes, they 
can learn to appreciate the ideals of the masters of religious art, 
or by a life spent among the sophistications of the world, become 
sharers in the spirit of the great painters who have communed with 
the heart of Nature.” 

It was my impression on first reading this passage, an impression 
which after the lapse of ten years I still retain, that it transgresses 
those rules of courtesy which ought always to subsist between writers, 
however widely they may differ in opinion. Such discourtesy is in 
this instance the more unpardonable that Leslie himself in his 
allusions to Mr. Ruskin’s writings had maintained a tone of perfect 
moderation and urbanity. The passage I have just quoted contains, 
as the reader will observe, no reply whatever to the particular views 
advanced by Leslie, nor even. any attempt at a reply, but only a 
mest unbecoming personal attack. Assuming for a moment that 
Leslie and Mr. Ruskin were on a footing of equality, which, consider- 
ing more than twenty years’ difference in their respective ages they 
were not, it would still have been in bad taste on Mr. Ruskin’s part 
to pass thus from the matter to the man, and to endeavour, by 
disparaging allusions to the life led by his opponent, to weaken the 
effect of his argument without being at the pains to reply to it. If 
this is Mr. Ruskin’s literary policy, it is not a sagacious policy. 
It may, indeed, occasionally deter a timid opponent from exposing 
himself to unscrupulous personalities, but it repels the sympathies of 
every rightly thinking reader. It did not disturb Leslie. He spoke 
of Mr. Ruskin in my hearing after the publication of the attack, in 
precisely the same gentle tone as before it. 

The only criticism which I should feel inclined to apply to the 
“Handbook ” is disarmed by its title. A collection of lectures, 
intended for young men, must necessarily recapitulate much that 
is already known ; and the defect of the work, as it appears to those 
who are already acquainted with artistic tradition, is its want of 
novelty. Not that I would have a writer on art, or on anything, 
seek novelty for its own sake; but when a work is addressed to the 
cultivated adult public, and not, as in this instance, to young learners, 
the matter ought to be either new or set in a new light. The 
publication of a work may be advisable on one of two different 
grounds. If, as in the case of “Modern Painters,” it expresses 
opinions, and calls attention to facts hitherto wholly unknown, it 
ought to be published for the benefit of the most cultivated ; but 
if, as in the case of Leslie’s “‘ Handbook,” it chiefly contains old ideas, 
newly worded, it may still be desirable that it should be published 
for the benefit of the least cultivated, those to whom these ideas are 
not yet familiar, in any shape, and who may be benefited by having 
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them presented clearly and conveniently. It may be observed, 
moreover, that Leslie had a constant habit of introducing any 
original opinion of his own by first repeating a commonplace ; and 
that hasty readers, alighting on the commonplaces, and deterred 
by them from going further, might easily conclude that the book 
contained nothing else. He had also a way of telling facts that every- 
body knows, instead of merely alluding to them; as, for instance, 
speaking of Cornaro, he says, “‘The fine old man, whose life, by an 
extraordinary system of temperance, was protracted to a hundred 
years,” instead of saying, “ Luigi Cornaro, the centenarian,” which 
would have recalled the story of his temperance to every one. 

Leslie was usually a safe guide. Even when most inclined to 
differ from him, I have always found, in the end, as for example, 
in the case of Constable, that his views were based upon considera- 
tions which could not be prudently disregarded. Art is always 
seen from various points of view, and it is a great advantage when 
painters like Leslie have afforded us the opportunity of seeing the 
subject from the ground they occupied. For example: how interest- 
ing it is to know that he so fully appreciated the beautiful colouring 
displayed in the minor arts of the Persians and Chinese! He had 
true feeling for landscape, and though his information on that branch 
of art by no means equalled his love of it, still his criticism on 
Turner is, on the whole, as just as it is temperate and well-weighed. 
In my view, however, Leslie much undervalued our contemporary 
school of landscape painters in water-colour, and overvalued Claude 
and Dughet. He knew absolutely nothing about mountains so 
that the fine mountain drawing which distinguishes Mr. Newton and 
a few others of our school of water-colourists was lost upon him, 
whilst he remained insensible to the absurdities of mountain form so 
prevalent in the works of the old masters. 

Leslie left behind him an autobiography which was a disappoint- 
ment to me because it contained so little about himself. It is full of 
amusing anecdotes, but his own inner life remains just as much 
sealed to us as if he had left nothing. The truth is, that his habit of 
anecdote was so irresistible that he could not help telling the best he 
knew about everybody. The purely biographic material does not 
occupy twenty pages, and even in that Leslie himself is treated 
almost as much from the outside as if the book had been written by 
another person. 

The most interesting feature of this autobiography is the pleasant 
picture it gives of a great patron—the Earl of Egremont. The 
relation that subsisted between Leslie and that nobleman was strictly 
a relation of patronage, yet an exceedingly pleasant one. Many 
artists will not allow the title “patron” to be assumed by, or applied 
to, their customers ; some imitate attorneys, and call their customers 
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their “clients.” A desire for equality, an honourable wish for inde- 
pendence, or an aversion to favour and obligation, exists in the present 
day, and makes men naturally impatient of those airs of protection 
which the patron assumes, or which, when he does nof assume them, 
our imagination attaches to the title. This feeling I believe to be 
perfectly legitimate. When a man buys work, which he desires 
to possess, at its fair market price, he confers no favour. But the 
true patron really did confer favour, and had a fair claim to a kind 
of consideration quite different from that of ordinary clients and 
customers. He paid, in the first place, generally far more than the 
object was worth in the market, he often ordered it when he did not 
want it, out of a generous impulse to help merit, and in all these 
transactions he mingled a personal interest and kindness which often 
added most materially to the happiness of the artist’s whole existence. 
Lord Egremont had the nature of a noble patron. It was his delight 
to serve and aid men of artistic genius, and he did this with such 
admirable delicacy that the most sensitive of them were never 
wounded in their self-respect. His interest in Leslie extended itself 
to all Leslie’s family ; Mrs. Leslie and her children were regularly 
invited to Petworth every year. Extreme benevolence of character, 
joined to an intelligent appreciation of art, made Lord Egremont 
what he was—the most perfect example of a patron that ever existed 
in England. The simple customer or client can never be anything 
like that ; and the relation between artists and great picture-dealers, 
can seldom, I should imagine, have that pleasant interchange of dis- 
interested kindness on the one hand, and willing acknowledgment on 
the other, which marked the easy intercourse of Leslie and Lord 
Egremont. 

From the anecdotes of this nobleman given in Leslie’s autobio- 
graphy I select the following, both as an illustration of the true 
politeness and amiability of his character and for its curious resem- 
blance to another story, of an old French nobleman, related by the 
Countess de Bassanville. I have italicised the points of coincidence. 

“ As his lordship, from that ‘ put-up-ability’ of his character which 
Beechey noticed, seldom changed his servants, some of the upper ones 
were as old as himself ; and these not being in livery, and his own dress, 
in the morning, being very plain, he was sometimes by strangers mis- 
taken for one of them. This happened with a maid of one of his lady 
guests, who had not been at Petworth before. She met him, crossing the 
hall, as the bell was ringing for his servants’ dinner, and said: Come, old 
gentleman, you and I will go to dinner together, for I can’t find my way 
in this great house.’ He gave her his arm, and led her to the room where 
the other maids were assembled at their table, and said: ‘ You dine here, 
I don’t dine till seven o’clock.’ ” 

Here is the French anecdote :— 
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“Simple, doux, bienveillant et bienfaisant, le duc ne changeait 
samais de domestiques. Quelques uns de ses gens, qui avaient vieilli 
dans sa maison se trowraient done de son dge. 

“Or, comme ils ne portaient pas de livrée, et que le costume de leur 
maitre était fort simple, on le prit souvent lui-méme pour lun de ses 
gens, et cette méprise fut commise de la facon la plus plaisante par 
une jeune femme de chambre attachée a la baronne de Gir. .., qui, pour 
la premiere fois, avait été conviée a passer l’automne au chateau. 

“Cette fille, qui n’avait pas encore vu le duc, /e rencontra en tra- 
versant le vestibule, au moment ot Pon sonnait le déjeuner des domestiques, 
et, s'avancant vivement vers lui : 

“<¢ Allons, mon bonhomme, ui dit-elle en montrant ses dents 
blanches dans un gai sourire, ‘ donnez-moi le bras pour me conduire a 
Voffice, o& nous allons déjeiner. J’ai peur de me perdre dans cette 
grande halle de chdteau !” 

“ Le duc, de lair le plus sérieux du monde, offrrit le bras a la sou- 
brette ; puis, l’ayant conduite a Voffice, ou les autres domestiques se trou- 
vaient réunis :— 

“<« Voild ot vous déjeineres,’ lui dit-il; ‘mais je ne puis le faire 
avec vous, car j’ai déja mangé la-haut.’” 

The coincidences are so numerous and so very extraordinary, even 
in the smallest details, that if Madame de Bassanville’s duke had not 
been the husband of one of her most intimate friends, one would be 
strongly tempted to believe that Leslie’s story of Lord Egremont had 
crossed the Channel and assumed a French dress. 

Leslie was a bad autobiographer, because anything but an egotist. 
Such writers as Montaigne and Benvenuto Cellini make the best 
autobiographies. Leslie was perhaps too modest to be an egotist, but 
I am not quite sure whether this is so much a question of modesty 
as some critics imagine. A man’s attention may be drawn to himself 
by his own sense of inferiority and desire to correct his own defects. 
Montaigne was a great egotist, but not in the least disposed to over- 
estimate his own powers in anything, and no one was ever more 
truly modest, that is, more clearly aware of his own imperfections. 
Leslie left a strong impression on all who knew him that he was 
remarkably unassuming, but this may have been due in some measure 
to his complete success in life. His merits were recognised to the 
full ; he rose from a position of poverty and obscurity to competence 
and fame. He was the beloved friend and associate of some of the 
most distinguished Englishmen of his time. He had not a single 
claim to consideration which was not liberally allowed, and allowed 
early, before he had had time to become embittered in that struggle 
for mere recognition which so often injures the character of aspirants. 
His relations with the world were always easy and agreeable. He 
had no troublesome convictions of a nature to disturb the serenity of 
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his attitude towards the beliefs or prejudices of his contemporaries. 
No grievous social wrong or injustice galled him as Shelley was 
galled ; no ridicule stiffened him, as it did Wordsworth, into solemn 
self-assertion. He afforded a refined pleasure, and was richly rewarded 
for so doing ; he amused the great world, and the great world gave 
him its smiles and welcome. Such natures are happy and enviable, 
but they are not the natures to which Heaven delegates its stern 
work and strong authority. Great poets and great thinkers, without 
being less modest at heart than Leslie was, have capacities of earnest- 
ness and emotion which lift them from time to time into states of 
such intense conviction about things, that they utterly forget discre- 
tion. Leslie never, either in writing or painting, had these passionate 
and inspired moments. He never forgot to be discreet. 

Little space is left to attempt an estimate of him as a painter, and 
I shall confine myself, in this place, to record the general impression 
he has made upon me. It is the misfortune of writers on art, as well 
as of their readers, that pictures are so dispersed and so difficult of 
access, that the writer can rarely have the work before him whilst he 
makes his observations, and the reader hardly ever reads them in its 
presence. For art-criticism to be truly efficient the critic should 
write before the picture, and then the reader should come to it with 
the printed criticism in his hand. When this cannot be done, general 
remarks are all that is likely to be of much use. 

The one point in which Leslie excelled all other painters was viva- 
city and truth in delicate shades of passing expression. This rare 
gift was sustained and supported in Leslie by an extraordinary 
refinement—a refinement so natural to him, and so very perfect, that 
all he painted, or said, or wrote, or did, was sure, however question- 
able occasionally on other grounds, to be in irreproachably good taste. 
He was by no means profoundly intellectual, not a deep thinker ; 
indeed, the most familiar ideas of modern philosophy were apparently 
unknown to him; he was not an extensive reader, nor original in his 
choice of books; he read a few of the best English classics, and 
Moliére, Cervantes, and Le Sage, and every morning the articles in 
the Times. But, as I remember thinking when he read Pope’s “ Rape 
of the Lock” to us before the picture, his reading was not like other 
men’s reading. He saw and realised every personage in his clear 
inventive brain, he felt the exact value of every carefully chosen 
epithet ; he understood, with a fineness of sympathy which proved 
his true brotherhood with great geniuses, the subtlest intentions of 
his author. Lovers of good acting who may have had the great 
pleasure of hearing Samson at the Thédtre Frangais, will have seen 
operating in another but kindred art, the workings of an intelligence 
akin to Leslie’s. Leslie was only an interpreter of literature, not a 
creator of new types, and so ranks with the greatest actors in refined 
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comedy. A painter of this kind has, however, one claim which 
actors cannot have, he can demonstrate his accurate understanding of 
female character. Leslie’s women are pre-eminent for all feminine 
graces ; his ladies are the best bred women in the world of painting; 
even his servant girls are vivacious without vulgarity. It is needless 
to say that Leslie’s gentlemen are gentlemen; that follows neces- 
sarily from the fact that Leslie was himself a gentleman, of which, 
nobody who knew him, and was qualified to form an opinion, could 
ever entertain a doubt. 

For merely artistic qualities, on the other hand, his claims are far 
less considerable. His colour faculty was by nature so feeble, that he 
only attained by great labour such a degree of power as would barely 
save his pictures from giving offence. Now and then, in accessories, 
he achieved passages of really beautiful colour, which are too gene- 
rally overlooked by his critics; but the plain truth is that he never 
could paint flesh. I attach little importance to the popular objection 
about his “chalkiness,” because colour, quite as bad as Leslie’s, 
escapes this censure by very simple expedients, which anybody may 
learn. It was rather to Leslie’s honour that he should have disdained 
the shining browns and warm yellows which, whether true or false, 
make colour comfortable to the popular eye, and tried earnestly for 
the true tints. In early life, as he told me himself, he could not 
appreciate colour in the works of other men, but by dint of hard 
study he came to appreciate it afterwards, and, when I knew him, 
unaffectedly enjoyed it. All that humility, and patience, and 
laborious practice, and observation could do to make him a colourist 
they did for him ; and his best works prove that he very well knew 
what the qualities of good colour are. His faculty was weak and 
imperfect rather than false, and, poor as his colour is, it is better 
than very much which the world quite readily accepts. 

Leslie’s system of chiaroscuro was true and luminous, and entirely 
free from those contradictory violences of opposition which delight 
ignorant people in Gustave Doré. His knowledge of reflections was 
especially accurate. His drawing was as good as that of most of his 
contemporaries, but not remarkable as drawing, except perhaps for its 
entire absence of false pretension. There is, however, much inequality 
in his pictures in this respect—forms being at one time felt with 
delicacy, whilst at others we get an abstract in which natural curvature 
and projection are considerably stiffened and flattened, so as to give an 
appearance of rigidity, which, being usually combined with some 
opacity of colour, repels the spectator. When I compare Leslie 
with living rivals I should say that in technical points he was far 
inferior to such men as Stevens, Heilbuth, Meissonier, Géréme, and 
(especially) Plassan, but superior to any one of them in intelligence. 
Heilbuth, however, is a great master of quiet expression, and 
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possesses much of that kind of subtle observation which dis- 
tinguished Leslie. 

Finally, there can be no doubt that Leslie is amongst the im- 
mortals. His pictures will live as great masterpieces of perception. 
For his writings on art no independent immortality could be predicted ; 
if he were not famous on other grounds, the “ Handbook ” would 
not redeem him from oblivion. Of these things, however, the pictures 
and the writings, posterity will judge for itself; and in the end, I 
doubt not, judge truly. But as to the man, posterity must be con- 
tent to form its opinion on our testimony ; and as I began this paper 
by asserting that, in this instance, the private man was as good as 
the public one, so I will conclude it by reverting to those qualities 
which did not exhibit themselves in print or on the walls of the 
Royal Academy. 

He was sincerely religious, orthodox on the chief points of 
dogmatic belief, and yet so tolerant that he had for one of his most 
cna friends a learned writer, as heterodox as Renan or Strauss, 
Robert William Mackay, the author of “The Progress of the Intel- 
lect.” I have often heard him speak of Mr. Mackay, and always 
with the very utmost respect and consideration. Of the merits of 
Mr. Mackay’s erudite labours, Leslie was not competent to judge; 
he knew this, and did not even attempt to form an opinion upon them. 
But he was fully qualified to judge of his neighbour’s qualities as a 
human being ; and the whole bench of bishops could not have pre- 
vented hira from saying, before all his children, or before anybody 
else, how highly he esteemed his unbelieving friend. To see merit 
in a member of the proscribed class implies, in England, unusual 
liberality, but to say that you see it requires courage. It is not rare 
to find liberality of this kind in people who do not care about 
religion ; but Leslie did care. A firm believer, though free from the 
least taint of bigotry, his high sense of justice required him to 
honour goodness even in an “ infidel,” actively contending against 
his own faith. 

Thackeray, in a carefully written paper published in the Cornhill 
Magazine soon after Leslie’s death, chose three epithets wherewith to 
characterise him. They were well weighed, no doubt ; and it is in- 
teresting to see what that great novelist, whose life was passed in the 
searching study of human nature, considered the most striking 
attributes of his dead friend. His genius, of course, Thackeray, 
with his sense of humour and love of art, could not fail to enjoy; 
but these three epithets say nothing about the genius. The good, the 
gentle, the beloved. Those are the chosen words. They are simply 
accurate and just. Leslie’s goodness was a serene habit, his gentle- 
ness a proverb, and all who knew him loved him. 

Pure Gitsert Hamerron. 
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I po not think the alarming language which some have used in 
treating of this subject, is either called for by actual circumstances, 
or that it can be productive of good results. It is far more likely to 
lead to the adoption of crude and ill-advised schemes, requiring a 
large investment. of capital in works which are neither most advan- 
tageous in the present, and will be obstacles to future improvement. 

It is very true that the quantity of water which the soil of the 
country annually receives is limited. Fortunately there is but little 
variation in the amount, though a considerable difference in the 
intervals of rainfall. But assuming an average annual fall of 
thirty inches in depth, it is at once seen that the quantity received 
may be regarded as practically unlimited, and that our care should 
be concentrated upon the most economic mode of acquiring the 
largest possible quantity which is demanded by the most liberal esti- 
mate of our wants. 

The term “water economy,” if not used, has certainly been inter- 
preted in the sense which would be applicable to coal economy. The 
difference between the supplies of coal and water is, that it is quite 
possible to imagine the day when the coal-fields of England will be 
exhausted, while it is quite impossible to suggest any circumstances 
which would reduce the rainfall by an inch. We know, for instance, 
that the Northumberland coal-field is not a thousand square miles in 
extent, that the greatest thickness of workable coal is not more than 
one hundred feet, while the mean thickness scarcely exceeds twelve 
feet ; and resulting from this, we can calculate with tolerable accuracy 
that a consumption of twenty millions of tons annually will exhaust 
this coal-field in about three hundred years. But the rainfall remains 
undiminished. ; 

It has, indeed, been suggested, that land drainage has reduced the 
rainfall to an appreciable degree ; but it should be remembered that 
this extravagant statement is made with respect to an island which, 
from east to west, nowhere measures more than three hundred miles. 
Undoubtedly, the primary effect of land drainage is to reduce the 
amount of water evaporated from the soil; I say, the primary effect, 
because the quantity of water of which the soil is relieved by these 
drains is not so important in its actual effect upon the producing 
qualities of the soil, as the rise of temperature in the earth above 
the level of the drains, which is the result of reduced evaporation. 
It is certainly true that less water is evaporated from a well-drained 
than from a marshy country, and that the soil of England gives out 
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much less watery vapour than it did twenty years ago; but when we 
remember that the division of the surface of the globe is three-fourths 
of water to one of land, and that a hundred and forty-five millions 
of square miles of sea are constantly supplying the heavens with 
rain ;—and, moreover, that we are surrounded by seas of great extent, 
with an infallible and immense rain machinery close at hand in the 
junction of the heated Gulf Stream with the icy Arctic waters,—it 
should excite a smile rather than alarm when we are threatened with 
a national thirst because of agricultural land drainage. 

Probably there is no equal area in the world upon which so many 
geological strata are exhibited at the surface as in England. Speak- 
ing with reference to the general industry of the country rather than 
with scientific minuteness, it may be said that metal mines and moun- 
tains characterise the older and harder formations; that coal mines 
and manufacturing industry abound upon those which are next in 
degree of solidarity ; while to agriculture are devoted those beds of 
more recent and softer composition. This division affects the supply of 
water, inasmuch as the first and second have generally an impermeable 
surface, and the water must either be utilised during its passage to 
the sea, or be stored upon the surface for use in times of drought ; 
while in the third division the supply finds a natural storage beneath 
the surface, running through the permeable beds until it falls upon 
some impermeable strata, then, saturating to the level of its outfall 
those beds through which it has passed, it is lessened only by artificial 
depletion, or by the slow process of capillary action on the part of 
the drier surface of the soil. Of all English reservoirs none above- 
ground are so capacious as the great bed of New Red sandstone, which, 
with an enormous thickness, underlies so large a part of mid and 
north-western England, or the great bed of chalk, upon which rests so 
much of the wealth of the south and south-eastern portions of the 
kingdom. When it is considered that these are the thickest strata 
in our geological series, and that while sandstone will take up a sixth 
of its bulk in water, chalk will absorb double this quantity, or one- 
third of its bulk, it needs but little acquaintance with the extent 
of these natural reservoirs to be certain that they are not filled by the 
rainfall of a single year. 

It follows, then, from this brief description of the water-bearing 
surface of the country, that generally those districts which are 
mountainous and manufacturing obtain their supply by means of 
storage reservoirs constructed at high levels, pouring forth their 
contents by gravitation ; while those localities which are agricultural 
are mainly supplied from underground sources, the water being 
pumped to the surface and then distributed for consumption. Yet 
the distribution of the rainfall by the geological strata is much more 
equitable than appears upon the surface. For instance, the rainfall 
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of Lancashire is about double that of Middlesex, while the fall of 
portions of the Lake country is twice that of Lancashire. But it cannot 
be doubted that a large portion of this excessive rainfall finds its way 
into the red sandstone stretching to the south, just as the increased 
rainfall upon the South Downs is distributed throughout the vast bed 
of chalk of which they form the most elevated portion. 

There is no doubt that a plentiful supply of good water is one 
of the first requisites of public health, and with reference to any 
increase in the northern division of the country, nothing would seem 
easier than to advise the construction of additional reservoirs. If 
water-closets were gencrally used among the population in the North, 
a largely increased supply would be needed. But the difficulty of 
obtaining this increase in the immediate neighbourhood of existing 
waterworks is complicated by vested rights of landowners and mill- 
owners in the neighbouring rivers and streams; rights which offer a 
far stronger resistance to extension than any caused by the expense 
of the works. These water rights are the subject of perpetual litiga- 
tion, of endless intrigue, and continual anxiety to the manufacturers. 
Yet such are the economic advantages of the storage of excessive 
rainfall, that by the construction of reservoirs a constant flow can be 
given to the river or stream, for manufacturing purposes, exceeding 
its average flow, although a large portion of the drainage of the 
watershed is abstracted for household and urban consumption. But 
in a densely populated district the expense of contesting and satisfying 
these rights increases to an alarming extent the cost of extensions, 
and suggests a wider search for any very large addition. The supply 
of the chief towns in Lancashire is generally of very excellent quality ; 
and indeed it may be said that no other city in England possesses 
a water supply equal to that of Manchester, whether as regards its 
purity or volume. The waterworks of this city belong to the Cor- 
poration, who have power to supply nearly thirty townships, includ- 
ing a population considerably exceeding half a million. The water 
thus distributed by gravitation, which is gathered from high lands, of 
the millstone grit formation, is very soft and pure, and ata distance of 
nearly twenty miles from the storage reservuirs, the Corporation are 
able to supply other local authorities at the price of three pence per 
thousand gallons, and at this rate to realise a considerable profit. 

The difference between pure and impure water does not pass the 
public comprehension, yet it must not be hastily assumed that they 
ean appreciate this distinction by sight or smell or taste with 
sufficient certainty to protect their health. But analysis will detect 
all impurities. Yet that admixture of bi-carbonate of lime which 
constitutes the difference between “hard” and “ soft’ water, is not 
deemed an impurity, when it exists toa moderate degree, sufficient to 
eause a supply to be rejected for domestic purposes, though it affects 
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the real value of the water for such uses. ‘ Hardness in water ”’ is 
defined by Dr. Clarke’s test to imply, “one grain of bi-carbonate, or 
sulphate of lime, in each gallon of water,” which, if it contains six 
grains per gallon, is called “hard” if less than six, “ soft” water. 
Among the physical advantages attending the consumption of soft 
water are said to be a comparative freedom from granular and calcu- 
lous deposits in the bodily system, and a greater delicacy of com- 
plexion, to which circumstance some ascribe the well-deserved 
reputation of the ‘“‘ Lancashire witches,” for personal beauty. But 
this is not all. The water supply of the Lancashire district as 
compared with that derived from the chalk formation in the South, 
requires but one-half the quantity of soap and one-third the quantity 
of tea to effect the same results in the washing-tub or the teapot, a 
circumstance which is equivalent to an immense reduction in the 
prices of these articles, to say nothing of the saving of labour 
and linen in the process of washing. The master’of the Bolton 
workhouse, some years ago, crucially tested this difference, by making 
the “old women’s ” tea with hard water. Their allowance was four 
ounces of tea, but he put six ounces to the usual quantity of water, 
substituting hard for soft. Nothing was said respecting the experi- 
ment, but after three days of the “six ounce and hard water” tea, a 
deputation waited upon him to complain “that the tea had not been 
so strong as it had been formerly; the person making it must have 
made a mistake, and forgot to put the usual quantity of tea to the 
same quantity of water.” — 

But in course of time it may happen, through the increased demand 
for water in the manufacturing districts by the rapid growth of the 
towns, by the general use of water-closets, by a large addition of 
manufacturing power, by the diminution of surface supply owing to 
the construction of sewers and drains, by a demand on the part of 
owners of great industrial works for a supply free from all 
dangers of litigation and impurity, that it will be necessary to go 
farther in search of water, and to utilise, for the consumption of a 
very extensive area, the excessive rainfall of the Lake districts, 
which about Seathwaite averages 140 inches perannum. During the 
drought of last summer, the corporation of Liverpool experienced 
great difficulty in ekeing out their stores of water, and they may yet 
have to resort to the plan suggested some years since by my friend 
Mr. Rawlinson, who proposed to bring the waters of the Bala Lake 
to the banks of the Mersey. Recently, a very comprehensive scheme 
has been brought forward by Mr. Dale, the manager of the Hull 
waterworks, who proposes, at the modest cost of eight and a half 
millions sterling, to utilise the waters of Ullswater and Haweswater, 
leading them by a line of one hundred and fifty miles in length, sup- 
plying the following towns, daily, with 131,000,000 gallons, in these 
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proportions :—Liverpool, 40,000,000 gallons; Leeds, 15,000,000 ; 
Bradford, 10,000,000; Lancaster, 2,000,000; Preston, 8,000,000 ; 
Wigan, 4,000,000; Dewsbury, 3,000,000 ; Wakefield, 3,000,000 ; 
Bingley, 1,000,000; Kendal, 2,000,000 ; Bolton, 8,000,000; Black- 
burn, 6,000,000; Keighley, 2,000,000; Huddersfield, 4,000,000 ; 
Burnley, 4,000,000; Rochdale, 4,000,000; Halifax, 4,000,000 ; 
Colne, 1,000,000; Bury, 8,000,000; and St. Helens, 2,000,000. 
Whether this proposal will be carried into execution, I cannot 
venture to predict, but I am confident that economy of manufacture 
alone will induce a much greater storage of the northern rainfall. 

It is here, however, in London, that the question is of paramount 
importance. The water supply of the metropolis is bad in quality, 
deficient in quantity, and faulty as to the sources from whence it is 
obtained. Nothing is more certain than that “ progress ” involves a 
large increase in the use of water. The quantity delivered in London 
rose from 44,383,332 gallons in 1856, to more than 108,000,000 
gallons in the past year. One half of this supply is filched from 
the River Thames; not economised from the storm waters of rainy 
seasons, but drained from the sluggish stream in the thirsty summer, 
more largely even than during the impetuous floods of winter. This 
water is fouled by the sewage of many considerable populations 
scattered throughout the Thames basin, which includes 1,000,000 
inhabitants above the point from which the lowest supply is obtained ; 
it is further polluted by the surface drainage of many thousand acres 
of highly manured land, and by the incidents of an extensive traffic, 
including the corpses of innumerable dogs and cats, which, after 
death, are so noxiously avenged. And the same objections may be 
urged against so much of the remainder of the supply as is derived 
from the Lea and the Ravensbourne, in the east and south of London. 

The Thames can ill afford to lose this quantity of water, which 
amounts to one-sixth of the dry-weather flow at Hampton ; and now, 
less than ever, when the diversion of the sewage has prevented the 
restoration of this water in the locality where jts outfall would affect 
the flow of the river. But that the Thames should bear a further 
abstraction is not to be tolerated, nor are there other sources of supply 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis sufficient to meet the inereas- 
ing demand. It is quite possible that legislation resulting from the 
now-pending inquiry of the Rivers Commission may prevent to a 
great extent the pollution of these and other rivers. We may yet 
see the Thames Embankment lined with anglers; but we must not 
expect that populous river basins will afford a supply of pure water, 
nor is it right upon sanitary or economic principles to take water for 
domestic consumption from the dry-weather stream of such rivers. 

But I have said that the water supply of London is not only 
unsatisfactory in quantity, but also in quality. I will not refer to 
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the wells—many of which are fouled by directly poisonous contami- 
nations, of which the Broad Street pump, of cholera notoriety, is a 
signally fatal example—but to the quality of the water furnished by 
the eight great companies which together pour in the daily drink of 
108,000,000 gallons. In point of organic impurity, as expressed in 
analytical tables, the London water does not appear much inferior to 
that of the northern cities, but the organic impurity of the first is of 
a very different character to that of the organic impurity of the 
latter. Organic impurity is hurtful in proportion to its power of 
putrefaction, and the humous peaty matter which forms so large a 
portion of the organic impurity contained in the waters from the 
moors, upon the millstone grit and silurian formations, is compara- 
tively harmless when contrasted with the matter which pollutes the 
river supplies of London. But it is in reference to the important 
quality of hardness that the whole of the London supply appears so 
inferior to the northern waters. The waters of Lake Bala, to which 
I have referred as a possible source of supply for Liverpool, contain 
but 0°°8 of hardness, while the London water contains from 12° to 
16° by the same test. It may be safely assumed that the presence of 
this quantity of lime in the metropolitan water involves the waste of 
not less than 3,000,000 Ibs. of tea and 3,000,000 Ibs. of soap every 
year ; nor is it a high estimate to set the money loss thus involved at 
£525,000, a sum which, capitalised at 4 per cent., would represent 
£13,125,000. But this is only a part of the waste occasioned by the 
hardness of the London water. To this must be added the loss in 
coffee, in the preparation of chemicals for manufacturing purposes, 
the large item represented by wear and tear of clothes in washing, 
and other sums, which in positive loss would swell this total probably 
to £20,000,000 sterling. 

I will leave to the readers of this paper the task of computing the 
sum which should be added for the sanitary advantage of a soft 
water supply. Once, to be sure, there did appear an advocate of hard 
water, on the ground that lime was necessary to renew the osseous 
framework of the body, but he retired abashed upon the suggestion 
that “bone” was rather a characteristic of the Scotch people, who 
are in general consumers of water containing but 1° or 2° of hardness. 

Assuming, then, it is necessary that increased supply should be 
obtained for the metropolis, and that it is desirable the water should 
be as soft as can be procured, I will refer to the localities from whence 
this addition, or entirely new supply, could be obtained. It is the 
opinion of the best informed persons upon this question, that a large 
addition to the existing supply might be obtained from the chalk 
which underlies the metropolitan district, and from the Bagshot sands 
of Surrey. The first would, of course, be very hard, though if ihe 
lime were precipitated this evil would be to a great extent annihi- 
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lated. The latter would be decidedly soft water. But neither would 
of itself furnish a supply sufficient for the total demand of London, 
which is the prime necessity of any scheme proposing the largest 
measure of reform with the disuse of the existing works. The eight 
companies to which I have previously referred have an invested 
capital of about £7,000,000 sterling, with a gross annual revenue of 
about £700,000, and compose an obstacle of very formidable dimen- 
sions. But not insuperable, as appears from the scheme recently 
promulgated by W. J. F, Bateman, who proposes to supply London 
with 220,000,000 gallons a day from the sources of the Severn, com- 
prising two drainage areas, each of about 66,000 acres in extent: one 
of which “is situated a little to the east of the range of mountains 
of which Cader Idris and Aran Mowddy are the highest summits, 
respectively of 2,914 and 2,979 feet in height, and forms the drainage 
ground of the rivers Banw and Vyrnwy, which join the Severn about 
halfway betwixt Welshpool and Shrewsbury. The other district is 
situated immediately to the east of Plynlimmon, 2,500 feet in height, 
and forms the drainage ground of the upper portion of the river 
Severn proper. The discharge pipes of the lowest reservoir in each of 
these districts will be placed at an elevation of about 450 feet above 
the level of Trinity high-water mark.” 

The idea is not novel, but the details are original, and appear to 
be thoroughly satisfactory. The water would be of a far better quality, 
containing only 19-6 of hardness, than can be obtained from any 
nearer locality ; indeed, these high mountain lands are the natural 
waterworks of a country. Mr. Bateman proposes in these districts 
to construct four reservoirs, containing an aggregate storage capacity 
of 4,991,000,000 cubic feet, the embankments in no case to exceed 80 
fect in height. By aqueducts of 19 and 214 miles in length respec- 
tively, the waters of the two districts would unite a little to the N.E. 
of Montgomery, and from thence by a common aqueduct of 152 miles 
in length, open or tunnelled, according to the level of the intervening 
country, be conducted to high land near Stanmore, from which point 
the water could be supplied to the metropolis from service reservoirs, 
“at high pressure, and under the constant supply system.”’ 

At present the waters of these districts, estimated at 130,000,000 
gallons per day, would be sufficient; and the necessary works, includ- 
ing the long aqueduct, of such dimensions as would conduct the full 
supply when it was needed, and the cost of connecting new piping 
with the existing systems, W. Bateman estimates at £8,600,000, the 
total estimate for a supply of 220,000,000 gallons per day being 
£10,850,000. But there are the vested rights to be dealt with, and 
the engineer estimates “the gross cost, after capitalising the present 
dividends and interest of the existing companies, if they are to be 
purchased, viz., £450,000 per annum, at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
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will be £19,850,000 for the first instalment of 130,000,000 gallons 
per day (exclusive of any of the New River supplies, which may 
still be retained), or £165,416 per million; when the full quantity 
from North Wales is introduced, viz., 220,000,000 gallons per day, 
the total cost will be £22,100,000, or £100,454 per million gallons 
per day.” 

I do not see anything in this scheme which should alarm our civic 
economists, although it will probably be some time before they rise to 
the full appreciation of the benefits to be derived from it. The cost 
would amount to about one year’s rateable value of the property 
within the district receiving the supply, and I can say that the pro- 
portion of such an outlay has not been suffered te withstand improve- 
ment in many northern towns, which to this extent have availed 
themselves of the provisions of the Public Works Acts, at a time 
when a cruel depression of trade had seriously influenced their 
municipal treasuries. 

In a sanitary point of view the question of water supply eminently 
demands attention, as it relates to the small scattered towns and 
villages, hundreds of which have no regular supply whatever, and 
are dependent upon ditch-water, or well-water, which is in many cases 
very impure. I have heard of 117 people waiting around one pump ; 
of poor women rising in the early morning, three hours before working 
time, and walking more than a mile in order to be first at the tiny 
stream upon which their village was dependent for water. There 
are many rural districts, too, where the poor are drinking dung- 
discoloured water; many, where the supply is drawn from old wells, 
the mouths of which, trodden to a funnel shape, mix the washings of 
the surface with their contents. In very many towns which have a 
supply, the poorer classes are obliged to fetch their water from stand- 
pipes—a mode of distribution not only wasteful to a very serious extent, 
but involving continuous and unnecessary labour on the part of work- 
ing people, when, by a proper application of machinery, 30,000 
pailsful could be lifted to their housetops for a shilling. This is 
a state of things which is a disgrace to the country, and more 
especially to the great landowners upon whom rests, in the first place, 
the duty of providing a supply of water for the populations congre- 
gated upon their estates. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Arts, a paper was read upon 
the subject of “water supply, especially to small towns and villages 
in rural districts,” by Mr. Bailey Denton, in which he recommended 
the storage of agricultural drainage water in small reservoirs, and 
assuming the population of a village to be 400, requiring 10 gallons 
each per day, he estimated that it would be necessary to store 120 
days’ supply, or 480,000 gallons, the reservoir containing 720,000, to 
allow for evaporation and waste, and covering ;*,ths of an acre with 
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a depth of 74 feet. The cost of this work was set by Mr. Denton at 
£415. 

It is impossible not to feel grateful to him for calling attention to 
the real suffering which a very large proportion of the population are 
enduring, owing to the want of a proper supply of water. But I 
cannot convince myself that the ills they endure are much more 
grievous than would be the wholesale execution of a system of small 
works of this description. The fact is, that the reform must be made, 
each place for itself, in the manner and under conditions which the 
locality suggests. As Resident Government Inspector of the Lanca- 
shire Public Works, I have seen a small township construct very effi- 
cient water works for £450, which were in operation during last 
summer, and held a good supply during the unusual drought. But 
this is quite an exceptional case. The construction of a number of 
small, shallow, and exposed ponds ‘throughout the rural districts, is 
an undertaking which cannot be recommended on sanitary or eco- 
nomical grounds. There are many cases where such reservoirs may 
be constructed with great advantage ; but the reform cannot be carried 
out upon a system which ignores the capacity or incapacity of separate 
districts. It might be thought ‘desirable that the funds should be 
borrowed from one common source ; but there can be no common 
treatment in the design of the required works, which, both to secure 
greater purity of the water and economy of cost, should be made as 
large as possible, feeding the widest area which could be supplied 
from one centre. 

To the proposal to collect the water from land-drainage for domestic 
consumption, there are few objections to be made. As a rule, this 
water would be considerably softer than that to be obtained by pump- 
ing from the under-lying strata. There are good grounds for 
believing that the habitual use of water drawn from the chalk forma- 
tion tends to impair the digestive organs, and predisposes to calculous 
disease. It is said, too, that the presence of carbonate of lime in 
water is a frequent cause of sore throat, and is invariably found 
where goitre is a common affliction. But this objection applies 
principally to the chalk beds, and there are many water-hold- 
ing strata throughout the agricultural districts to which it is 
not applicable. Of the water which is carried off by land drains, 
it is true that sometimes but a small portion comes directly from 
the surface of the soil. The drain marks the level of saturation 
of the strata in which it rests; but during the season in which these 
small reservoirs were filling, the soil below the drains would be 
saturated, and in that case, the water carried off by them would 
come directly from the surface. This season is also concurrent with 
the time of manuring, and if it be possible for the taint of the manure 
to remain in the water after percolating to the drains, the outfall 
would certainly be impure. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


On this point the General Board of Health took evidence, some 
years since, at the suggestion of the late Lord Carlisle. Among 
other witnesses, they examined Mr. Smith of Deanston, who, in 
reference to land-drainage, holds the place which Adam Smith does 
in political economy. Mr. Smith said, “The water flowing from 
drains is generally very limpid and pure, although at times, when 
much manure has been put upon the land, it is impregnated to 
a considerable degree with soluble matter and sometimes colouring.” 
But unquestionably, the water issuing from drains four feet deep, espe- 
cially from land under grass, is generally very soft, and of good quality; 
and if the main drains were carefully led away, so as to avoid contact 
with any of the washings from the surface of the cultivated lands, a 
valuable supply of water might thus be gained. Yet in place of 
constructing one small reservoir for each village, in which it might 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to preserve the purity of the 
water, it would, when practicable, be far more economical and service- 
able to construct one or more for each watershed. By such aggregation 
the quality of the water will be improved, and its cost lessened. If 
the works could be constructed for a population of 400 persons, at 
a cost of £415, they would obtain a supply of 480,000 gallons for 
this sum. This is Mr. Denton’s proposal. But the Manchester Cor- 
poration are enabled to sell this quantity at a considerable profit, 
and at a distance of twenty miles from the reservoirs, for an annual 
charge of £6; while if a pumping system is considered desirable, not 
less than 80,000 gallons may be lifted upwards of fifty feet at a cost 
of one shilling ! 

I have only made these remarks in order to prove that in this, as 
in every other undertaking, there are great advantages in association. 
The provision of a pure and sufficient supply of water, especially 
in the rural districts, has been very much neglected; and if regard 
is to be had to the health of the people, it is a matter which presses 
for immediate attention. The want is felt mainly among populations 
too small to possess any local authority empowered to execute such 
works ; and in the endeavour to remedy a state of things which must 
be characterised as disgraceful, it may be found desirable to give to 
Boards of Guardians the necessary power to execute these works. 


R. Arruur ARNOLD. 




















UNDERGROUND PERILS. 


Tr the Apostle Paul had lived some centuries later on, he might have 
had occasion to add to the list of perils which he underwent those 
underground dangers to which so large a portion of our population 
are subject, and of which the Report of the Inspectors of coal mines 
forms the instructive, though ominous, death-roll. 

People sitting before their cheerful Christmas fire have very feeble 
notions of the difficulty and risk that every nub of coal represents. 
They have a generally vague impression of the gloomy interior of a 
coal pit, that rises to a certain degree of intensity when any par- 
ticular tragedy on a large scale is unfortunately enacted, such as those 
at the Hartley or the Risca collieries; but except on such occasions 
as these they have but little idea of the daily and hourly danger 
incurred by those whose province it is to procure that most essential 
article for carrying on British commerce and supplying warmth to 
the British population. The Reports, albeit they are blue books, 
deserve to be studied attentively by every intelligent person; for 
though we are not all colliery proprietors or coal merchants, we are 
all indirectly interested in the coal question ; and even as a matter of 
humanity we cannot help feeling a certain amount of sympathy with 
the lives and fortunes of 307,000 of our fellow-countrymen,—that 
being, according to the Report, about the number of coalminers 
employed during the past year. And when we come to consider that, 
even after years of diligent and stringent government supervision, when 
every possible rule has been made for the protection of life, founded 
upon the most scientific investigations, for every 109,000 tons of coal 
brought to the light of day, one life is lost, what must have been the 
hecatombs annually sacrificed underground in the days when it was 
nobody’s business to look after the safety of the collier, when he was 
nothing but a wretched troglodyte, unknown and unnoticed save by 
those whose policy it was to get as much as they could out of him. 
It really is a terrible thing to think that every 109,000 tons demands 
a life, and that during the year 1864 for every 354 persons employed 
one was struck down, and it fully justifies the pressure put on 
coalmasters to prevent by every possible means such a lamentable 
state of things. 

It will always happen, however, that whatever rules are made, 
whatever improvements effected, they will be frequently rendered 
nugatory by the stupidity and carelessness of those for whose pro- 
tection they were adopted, and it is surprising what a large propor- 
tion of accidents is due to this cause. Some of them read almost 
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like acts of suicide ; the worst of it being that the one who is to blame 
is seldom the only victim, but that others are generally included in 
the fatal results. ; 

It might be expected that the more recently a coal district has 
been worked, the smaller per-centage would there be of accidents or 
deaths, owing to the increased appliances and better working arrange- 
ments of the newer collieries, as compared with those which have 
been at work for some time. But this rule does not hold good. For 
instance, West Scotland—which comprises the Lanarkshire and Ayr- 
shire districts, one of the oldest coal-producing localities that we 
have—is far more free from accident than South Wales, which is 
more recently developed than any other; and even Northumberland 
ranks above the latter in immunity of life. For whereas South Wales, 
raising (in round numbers) 6,900,000 tons, has one man killed for 
every 277 colliers working, and for every 66,000 tons of coal raised ; 
East Scotland, raising very little less coal, has only one man killed 
for every 622 colliers, and every 188,000 tons brought to the surface. 
Northumberland, which produces more than 10,000,000 of tons, loses 
only one man for every 147,000 tons; and yet the Newcastle coal- 
field has been in working order centuries before South Wales was 
thought of. 

One great reason for this unpleasant superiority of South Wales in 
adding to the death-roll, is the fiery nature of the coals, especially 
in the Merthyr and Aberdare seams; on account of which it often 
happens that, when an explosion does occur, it is the means of de- 
stroying a great number of men at the same time. 

Of all the districts, that of West Lancashire and North Wales are 
the most destructive in the proportion of deaths to the number of 
colliers working, being 1 to every 221; while South Wales has most 
deaths in proportion to the number of tons of coal raised, being 1 to 
every 66,000. Yorkshire heads the list in freedom from accident, 
although it will be seen, in referring to the list, that the number of 
colliers employed in each district does not always bear the same 
relation to the number of tons of toal raised. Thus, Northumber- 
land and North Durham employ 24,400 men, and yield more than 
10,000,000 tons ; whereas the next to it, South Wales, employs 29,000, 
and yields not quite 7,000,000 tons. This may be accounted for in 
two or three ways; it partly depends on the geological formation of 
the country, the character of the seams, and so on. The collieries in 
Northumberland are only 165 in number, against 332 in South Wales ; 
but, on the other hand, they are infinitely larger in staff and matérie/, 
some of them forming perfect colonies of themselves, and very few 
being as small as most of the establishments in South Wales. The 
latter district, too, is of a very extensive area, and the pits are much 
scattered ; whereas, in the former, which is much less extensive in 
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acreage, every square yard is made available for mining purposes, 
although the separate collieries are fewer in number. 

In South Staffordshire it appears that there are no less than 540 
collieries, which nevertheless do not employ so many men as South 
Wales does with 200 less pits ; and this arises from the thickness of 
the seams, the extreme value of the ground, and the consequent 
crowding together of numbers of collieries into a very small compass— 
as indeed must be evident to any traveller by railway through the 
Black Country. 

Let us now glance at the various forms in which death usually 
appears to the collier, as tabulated by the Inspectors’ Reports. Perhaps 
the one best known to the publie, and certainly the most dreaded by 
those liable to it, on account of the wholesale slaughter so frequently 
involved, is that of explosion; from which cause we see that 257 
perished in the years 1863-4. It is scarcely fair to estimate any one 
district as regarding explosion by any one year, as, from some fatality 
or mischance, a coalfield that is usually tolerably free from this mis- 
fortune, may all of a sudden be the scene of a widespread catastrophe, 
which numbers its victims by hundreds. Yet, as a general rule, the 
character of the coal-seams may be ascertained by consulting the black 
list ; since, let what will be done, it is impossible always to control 
the fiery element so as to prevent its stamping in burning letters a 
certain individuality on the district. Against this, however, it may 
be said that the more fiery a coal is known to be, the greater care is 
taken to guard against danger. 

As many of my readers probably know, an explosion of fire-damp 
arises from the presence of carbureted hydrogen in such a quantity 
in the air of the pit that it becomes explosive when a light is intro- 
duced. Nor is the danger over when this crisis happens; for one of 
the results of the explosion is to generate an enormous quantity of 
carbonic acid, indifferently called after-damp, choke-damp, or black- 
damp, which surely suffocates those whom the scorching flame has 
spared, unless they have been fortunate enough to reach purer air. 
When such a frightful calamity as this overtakes a pit, it may easily 
be conceived what numbers are swept off at one blow; and how 
hopeless it is, generally speaking, for any one to escape who comes 
within the radius of its influence. Nearly all our most fatal colliery 
accidents have happened from this cause. 

No one who has not lived in a colliery district can have the slightest 
conception of the dreadful panic and terror that seizes on all concerned 
at the very suspicion of an explosion ; although it has happened, in 
extensive mines, that one section of colliers working in a far off 
place was unaware of the sad havoc going on in another part. 
Above ground, the excitement is intense; at the first’ intimation 


that there is anything wrong, too often heralded by a dull deep 
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boom issuing from the pit’s mouth, hundreds of those residing near, 
principally women and children, rush to the scene of action, each 
bewailing the possible loss of a parent, husband, or child. For a 
brief period men’s wits seem to have deserted them; but that soon 
ceases, and with the pluck and presence of mind that characterises 
the true Englishman in time of danger, a cordon is soon established 
round the pit’s mouth, and the thronging crowd kept off; the doctors 
hastily appear with the necessary appliances for restoring suspended 
animation ; the viewers and managers of neighbouring collieries 
hurriedly consult on the safest mode of proceeding, and an apparatus 
is soon rigged up for the purpose of descent, if, as often happens, the 
usual machinery is injured. Then a brave band of men, disregarding 
ought but the fact that their fellow-men are dying or dead under- 
ground, cautiously descend, the first great object being to restore 
some degree of ventilation to the workings, in order that the earliest 
possible exploration may be carried out in safety. While some are 
effecting this object, others are proceeding carefully amidst the 
almost overpowering gases, to the locality where it is known that 
the colliers were at work; and soon they come upon the horrible 
traces—men, who have flown with the wings of fear towards the 
shaft in the hopes of escaping from the demon behind, but who having 
been overtaken, lie either gasping for breath, or senseless. As they 
approach the scene of the explosion, the horrors assume a different 
aspect. Here the victims lie in every possible attitude, scorched, 
blackened, mangled, and unrecognisable, even by the fond relations 
waiting at the pit’s mouth. 

I know nothing more solemn and distressing than to form one of 
that crowd, as soon as it is known that the first ghastly cargo has 
started from the bottom. As the chain winds slower and slower, 
every head cranes forward with horrible dread, to see what the next 
turn of the wheel will reveal. Up comes the cage, with, may be, 
a couple of dead bodies in charge of the living, when there is one 
eager look, and straightway some wretched wife or mother rushes 
forward, shrieking and wailing to see the hope and stay of the family, 
who, only a few hours before, left the home in health and spirits, 
now brought up a corpse. The whole scene, when the explosion has 
been of any great extent, is enough to haunt one to one’s dying 
day ;—the never-ending stream of bodies carried to their homes, 
the rows and rows of coffins, and lastly the funerals with their 
thousands of mourners, stamp such an occurrence with an indescri- 
bable gloom and horror. And to think that all this death and 
destruction has possibly arisen from the carelessness of one man, 
who, may be, has gone into a place into which he had no business 
to go, or who has lighted his pipe in defiance of rules. 

One would have thought that the very knowledge that there was 
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gas in any particular place would be sufficient to deter a workman 
from going there with naked light, i.c. without a safety lamp, even 
were there no special rule to prevent his doing so; but the reports 
show a number of cases in which this has happened, the transgressors 
not being boys or strangers to the underground arrangements, but 
old, experienced men, and in one case, the owner of the pit himself, 
who was engaged in surveying, and who was perfectly well aware of 
the dangerous locality. By another rule no collier is allowed to have 
a safety lamp unless it is locked, the key being in the hands of a 
proper officer, whose place it is to see to them; but it unfortunately 
happens that the overt act of picking the lock, to get a light for 
the pipe, is only too easy and too common. When discovered, the 
offence is severely punished; but it is too usual an occurrence for 
the punishment to come in a terrible and sudden form, and carry 
off the culprit in a single second beyond the reach of any earthly 
tribunal. In pits where the fire-damp is at a minimum, and where 
the ventilation is very good, it is at the discretion of the manager to 
allow the men to work with naked lights, as is often done in some 
of the bituminous pits of South Wales. Even then the presence of 
the gas may easily be tested by applying a light to the roof, when 
a sheet of pale tinted flame instantly runs along, as if warning 
one that the playing with such edged tools must not be carried 
too far. 

A very common occurrence in firing pits is the presence of 
“blowers,” by which is meant a cavity in the coal that has served 
as a receptacle for all the gas around it, which, of course, is instantly 
liberated by the stroke of the pick, doing more or less damage accord- 
ing to the size of the hollow. The same thing is occasionally 
repeated on a much larger scale by the chance breaking in upon old 
workings which have been closed up for years, and upon the walls of 
which a too incautious approach has been made either from careless- 
ness or a misapprehension as to the proximity of the dangerous 
locality. Such a mistake is most terrible and fatal in its consequences; 
for sometimes water, and sometimes gas, is evolved in such prodigious 
quantities that destruction infallibly overtakes everybody work- 
ing in that quarter. Is there no guarantee against this hidden 
danger, and can no protection be devised for those who are thus daily 
working over a barrel of gunpowder ? The only protection is summed 
up in one word, “ Ventilation ;” and, thanks to the mining schools, 
the physics of ventilation are pretty well understood. As Mr. Brough 
well says in his report for Monmouthshire :— 


‘* There are no secrets in ventilation. Furnace power in excess, so that less 
or more wind may be had as required, and when wanted; great sectional area 
wherever air travels underground, splitting it judiciously; abundant supervision 
and complete discipline,—these are the simple methods by which approximate 
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safety may be arrived at and relied on. It matters but little which may be the 
prevailing danger, fire-damp or black-damp; thorough searching ventilation, 
never neglected, will sweep both or either harmlessly and speedily away.” 


Of course, it is not to be expected that so much ventilation can 
ever be applied as to render every portion of the workings safe at all 
times and seasons. We have seen that it is the practice to wall off 
disused workings, in order that no one might venture in; and it is 
the duty of the firemen thoroughly to inspect every stall and leading 
morning and evening, so that no workman is allowed to enter any 
place where gas is reported to exist, until it has been the subject of 
special attention. The air of some pits, however, is always at a point 
at which explosion is more or less liable to occur. Apropos of which, 
Mr. Evans, in his Derbyshire report, strongly shows the care which 
should be taken under these circumstances, and debates upon 

‘The impropriety and danger of continuing to work even with a safety lamp 
in an explosive mixture. The feeling among some is, that when gas is discovered 
and men are furnished with safety lamps, all is done that is necessary, and that 
it is safe to continue to work with a lamp, which in fact means nothing more 


or less than substituting these instruments in lieu of ventilation,—a practice 
most dangerous to life and property, and one too common in Nottinghamshire.” 


North Staffordshire heads the list from deaths by explosion during 
the year 1864, with a total of 22, being exactly double the number of 
the year previous. 

The fluctuations, however, are better exemplified in the case of the 
South Wales basin, which, in the last year, only lost 6 men from 
this cause, but in 1863, 66. This enormous increase was mainly owing 
to the terrible explosion at the Morfa Pit, near Neath, which was 
generally looked upon as the best conducted and ventilated colliery 
in the district. Nevertheless, at a moment’s notice, 39 were sacri- 
ficed; and it may be mentioned as an instance of the destructive 
force, that although the accident happened in the early part of 
October, the last body was not discovered till the end of November, 
owing to the blowing away of all the timbers that supported the roof, 
and the consequent choking up of the works. The number of deaths 
from explosion in this single district, which does not include Mon- 
mouthshire, during the last nine years, has been over 1,100! 

But notwithstanding this formidable array of figures, death by 
explosion is not the most common form that occurs. The greatest 
number of casualties arise from falls of the roof or of the coal itself, 
and 400 deaths are attributed to this cause in 1864, South Wales 
again taking the lead with an obituary of 67, closely followed by 
South Staffordshire with 51, and West Lancashire with 48. 

This excess of death in some localities is due to the fact that the 
roof or strata that lie immediately over the coal seams is shaky and 
liable to come down in masses, whereas the roof of other coals is hard 
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and rocky. The protection against this kind of accident is very 
simple, and consists of a sufficient supply of timber to prop up the 
roof as the excavation of the coal goes on. Pit-wood, however, is an 
expensive article, and there is too often a short supply at the colliery, 
so that workmen, rather than leave off their occupation, will venture 
on in a sort of happy recklessness as to whether the roof will hold or 
not ; indeed, it is not uncommon for the men to neglect applying for 
timber rather than give themselves the trouble to go and look for the 
officer whose place it is to supply it, until at last the trembling mass 
gives way and comes down upon the unhappy collier, who, if he is 
fortunate enough to escape death, seldom comes off without a broken leg 
or thigh. The large totals of deaths from falls—viz., 395 in 1864, and 
407 in 1863—lead one to think that much greater carefulness should 
be bestowed on this point, and particularly during the removal of 
timber from abandoned workings. Mr. Atkinson, in his South Durham 
report, calls special attention to the great danger incurred, and particu- 
larly by the deputy overmen, whose duty it is to perform this removal. 
Next to accidents by falls underground, come those connected with 
the shafts or machinery, a prevalent source of evil, by which 184 
persons lost their lives. And yet there is no portion of a colliery that 
is in general so thoroughly well managed and so provided with the 
newest appliances as that affecting the winding gear; but, on the 
other hand, there are so many things to be guarded against, and so 
many little points liable to get disarranged, that we cannot wonder 
that so many fatalities are included under this head. The simple 
accident of tumbling down the shaft by misadventure is not un- 
common ; and a very singular variety occurred in South Staffordshire 
by which six men were killed. A horse was being bridled by the 
ostler in the stable near the pit’s mouth, when it got restive, knocked 
the latter down, and bolted out of the building. Unfortunately it 
made directly for the shaft, down which it tumbled, falling upon the 
six men who were descending at the time. Of course both men and 
horse were all precipitated to the bottom in a heap. 

This would have been prevented if the safety wicket which is now 
adopted in all good collieries had been placed to fence the shaft round. 
A similar accident sometimes happens from men who are descending, 
and have to stop midway to enter a particular working or gallery, 
mistaking their landing place, and stepping off under the impression 
that their journey is ended, instead of which, poor fellows, they find 
that. they have undertaken one with a more speedy and terrible 
termination. Death sometimes arises from things falling on the 
colliers as they are descending, such as pebbles or a clod of earth 
from the side of the shaft; and it is surprising to find what a very 
small stone will kill a man when it tumbles from a great height. 
Prevention, however, is easily attained by fixing to the top of the 
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cage an iron roof of no great thickness or weight, called a bonnet, 
which under ordinary circumstances is calculated to resist the 
blow. Cases, however, have been known where even the bonnet has 
been penetrated. The safest and most radical protection can only be 
attained by having the shaft of a pit securely bricked or walled 
throughout the whole depth, so as to form a perfectly smooth face 
and do away with all irregularities of surface. Many large pits have 
had this improvement carried out at an enormous expense, and no pit 
shaft is ever sunk now without walling being considered a sine qué 
non. Some of the Somersetshire collieries are very defective in the 
formation of their shafts, being remarkably uneven and jagged 
from top to bottom, and not more than four and a half feet in 
diameter, which seriously tells on the amount of air which can be 
admitted for ventilation. When a pit is so bad in this respect as 
to require a peculiarly constructed machine to travel up and down it, 
we can easily fancy the constant danger to which the travellers are 
exposed. Yet this is the case in a colliery in Gloucestershire, where 
a machine called a ‘‘man-hudge”’ is used, and where, partly in con- 
sequence of the state of the shaft, six men lost their lives. They had 
to get out a little before they arrived at the bottom, where there was 
a certain amount of standage water, technically called the “ sumph.” 
By means of some inaccuracy of the signals, the men were lowered into 
the water, and although the engineer found out his mistake in about 
half a dozen seconds—viz., that the machine had been lowered too 
much—it was not rectified in time to prevent its occupants from all 
stepping off into the water and being drowned. An accident equally 
fatal with that of being lowered too far sometimes occurs, viz., that of 
being lifted too high, generally arising from the engine that controls 
the winding gear running wild, and being unable to be stopped in time. 
Near Dudley, four boys were ascending a pit shaft about sixty yards 
deep, when it appeared that an iron key belonging to part of the 
engine machinery had slipped out of its place, so the engineer lost 
his control over it, and the lads were drawn up over the pulley and 
of course killed. For those who are not familiar with the outside 
appearance of a coalpit it may be explained that the winding chain is 
connected with the engine by means of pulleys, or “ sheaves,” placed 
on a framework about twenty feet above the mouth ofthe pit. It will 
be obvious therefore how little escape there could be for anybody 
brought over these revolving wheels with such force. 

Death from the snapping of the winding-chain is not an unfrequent 
occurrence, although not so common as of yore, owing to the substi- 
tution of flat wire ropes instead of the chains that formerly were in 
universal use. Nevertheless, wire ropes, although infinitely superior, 
will snap sometimes, more especially if subject to the vapour and 
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steam of an upcast shaft—i.ec. a shaft at the bottom of which there is 
a furnace for the purpose of ventilating the galleries. 

I have already alluded to the danger of too closely approaching 
old and disused workings, from the risk of tapping the walls and 
letting out the accumulated gas, or, may be, water. From this latter 
eight colliers lost their lives at Mold, in Flintshire, owing to a mis- 
understanding on the part of the surveyors of the mine. A very 
common thing in coal strata is the presence of a “ fault,” or intrusion 
of some rock of various thickness, which may, and generally does, 
have the effect of severing the continuity of the coal-beds, and of 
altering their position, causing them to disappear for a time, and to 
reappear at a higher or lower level, according as the fault is an 
upthrow or a downthrow. Generally speaking, faults are held in 
abhorrence by the colliery proprietor, as, unless they are known to 
exist and are expected, they, to say the least of it, cause a temporary 
check to the working of the coal, together with a certain amount of 
doubt as to where the latter may turn up again. Faults, however, 
have their advantages sometimes ; and amongst others, that of serving 
as a natural barrier to hold back those accumulations of water which 
exist in every underground working. Now, it appears that in the 
case of this accident at Mold it was certain that a quantity of water 
existed in the old working; but it was also known that there were 
two faults, which in the natural course of things would have been 
amply sufficient to have kept it back ; and so it would, had not unfor- 
tunately one fault been cut through, and explorations carried very 
much beyond it, until the working plans were within a yard or two 
of the walls of the “ goaf,” as an old working is professionally.called ; 
and so a vast torrent of water burst in, and the eight men were 
drowned. I have not yet exhausted the black catalogue of accidents 
underground, but have, I think, shown sufficient to enlist some sym- 
pathy with the daily life and risk of our black-diamond hewers, who, 
what with fire and water, carelessness and recklessness, follow the 
most dangerous occupation of any class of labourers, except perhaps 
those who work in gunpowder mills. The great question, after all, 
is—what good has the present system of Government inspection done, 
or has it done any good? Undoubtedly it has, as is evidenced by 
the reports of: the Inspectors themselves, and by what is far more to 
the point, a diminishing death-rate. 

Putts Bevan. 
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ON THE ADVISABLENESS OF IMPROVING NATURAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


A Lay Sermon, DELIVERED AT St. Martin’s Hatt, on Sunpay, Jan. 7TH, 1866. 


Tus time two hundred years ago—in the beginning of January, 
1666—those of our forefathers who inhabited this great and ancient 
city, took breath between the shocks of two fearful calamities, one 
not quite past, although its fury had abated; the other to come. 

Within a few yards of the very spot in which we are assembled, 
so the tradition runs, that painful and deadly malady, the plague, 
appeared in the latter months of 1664; and, though no new visitor, 
smote the people of England, and especially of her capital, with a 
violence unknown before, in the course of the following year. The hand 
of a master has pictured what happened in those dismal months ; and 
in that truest of fictions, “The History of the Plague Year,” Defoe 
shows Ceath, with every accompaniment of pain and terror, stalking 
through the narrow streets of old London, and changing their busy hum 
into a silence broken only by the wailing of the mourners of fifty 
thousand dead; by the woeful denunciations and mad prayers of 
fanatics ; and by the madder yells of despairing profligates.’ 

But, about this time in 1666, the death rate Maa sunk to nearly its 
ordinary amount; a case of plague occurred only here and there, and 
the richer citizens who had flown from the pest ‘had returned to their 
dwellings. The remnant of the people began to toil at the accustomed 
round of duty, or of pleasure; and the stream of city life bid fair 
to flow back along its old bed, with renewed and uninterrupted 
vigour. 

‘The newly kindled hope was deceitful. The great plague, indeed, 
returned no more; but what it had done for the Londoners, the 
great fire, which broke out in the autumn of 1666, did for London ; 
and, in September of that year, a heap of ashes and the indestructible 


energy of the people were all that remained of the glory of five- 
sixths of the city within the walls. 


Our forefathers had their own ways of accounting for each of 
these calamities. They submitted to the plague in humility and in 
penitence, for they believed it to be the judgment of God. But, 
towards the fire they were furiously indignant, interpreting it as the 
effect of the malice of man,—as the work of the Republicans, or 
of the Papists, according as their prepossessions ran in favour of 
loyalty or of Puritanism. 


It would, I fancy, have fared but ill with one who,’standing where 1 
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now stand, in what was then a thickly peopled and fashionable part of 
London, should have broached to our ancestors the doctrine which I 
now propound to you—that all their hypotheses were alike wrong ; 
that the plague was no more, in their sense, a Divine judgment, than 
the fire was the work of any political, or of any religious, sect ; but that 
they were themselves the authors of both plague and fire, and that 
they must look to themselves to prevent the recurrence of calamities, 
to all appearance so peculiarly beyond the reach of human control— 
so evidently the result of the wrath of God, or of the craft and 
subtlety of an enemy. 

And one may picture to oneself how harmoniously the holy 
cursing of the Puritan of that day would have chimed in with the 
unholy cursing and crackling wit of the Rochesters and Sedleys, 
and with the revilings of the political fanatics, if my imaginary 
plain dealer had gone on to say that, if the return of such misfortunes 
were eyer rendered impossible, it would not be in virtue of the 
victory of the faith of Laud, or of that of Milton ; and, as little, by 
the triumph of republicanism, as by that of monarchy. But that the 
one thing needful for compassing this end was, that the people of 
England should second the efforts of an insignificant corporation, 
the establishment of which, a few years before the epoch of the 
great plague and the great fire, had been as little noticed, as they 
were conspicuous. 


Some twenty years before the outbreak of the plague a few calm 
and thoughtful students banded themselves together for the purpose, 
as they phrased it, of “improving natural knowledge.” The ends 
they proposed to attain cannot be stated more clearly than in the 
words of one of the founders of the organisation :— 

“ Our business was (precluding matters of theology and state affairs) 
to discourse and consider of philosophical enquiries, and such as related 
thereunto :—as Physick, Anatomy, Geometry, Astronomy, Naviga- 
tion, Staticks, Magneticks, Chymicks, Mechanicks, and Natural 
Experiments; with the state of these studies and their cultivation at 
home and abroad. We then discoursed of the circulation of the blood, 
the valves in the veins, the venze lactex, the lymphatic vessels, the 
Copernican hypothesis, the nature of comets and new stars, the 
satellites of Jupiter, the oval shape (as it then appeared) of Saturn, 
the spots on the sun and its turning on its own axis, the inequalities 
and selenography of the moon, the several phases of Venus and 
Mercury, the improvement of telescopes and grinding of glasses for 
that purpose, the weight of air, the possibility or impossibility of 
vacuities and nature’s abhorrence thereof, the Torricellian experiment 
in quicksilver, the descent of heavy bodies and the degrees of accele- 
ration therein, with divers other things of like nature, some of which 
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were then but new discoveries, and others not so generally known 
and embraced as now they are; with other things appertaining to 
what hath been called the New Philosophy, which, from the times 
of Galileo at Florence, and Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam) in 
England, hath been much cultivated in Italy, France, Germany, and 
other parts abroad, as well as with us in England.” 

The learned Dr. Wallis, writing in 1696, narrates, in these words, 
what happened half a century before, or about 1645. The associates 
met at Oxford, in the rooms of Dr. Wilkins, who was destined 
to become a bishop; and subsequently coming together in London, 
they attracted the notice of the king. And it is a strange evidence 
of the taste for knowledge-which the most obviously worthless of 
the Stuarts shared with his father and grandfather, that Charles 
the Second was not content with saying witty things about his 
philosophers, but did wise things in regard to them. For he not 
only bestowed upon them such attention as he could spare from 
his poodles and his mistresses, but, being in his usual state of im- 
pecuniosity, begged for them of the Duke of Ormond; and, that step 
being. without effect, gave them Chelsea College, a charter, and 
a mace: crowning his favours in the best way they could be 
crowned, by burdening them no further with royal patronage or state 
interference. 

Thus it was that the half-dozen young men, studious of the “ New 
Philosophy,” who met in one another’s lodgings in Oxford or in 
London, in the middle of the seventeenth century, grew in numerical 
and in real strength, until, in its latter part, the “ Royal Society for 
the Improvement of Natural Knowledge” had already become famous, 
and had acquired a claim upon the veneration of Englishmen, which 
it has ever since retained, as the principal focus of scientific activity 
in our islands, and the chief champion of the cause it was formed to 
support. 

It was by the aid of the Royal Society that Newton published his 
“Principia.” If all the books in the world, except the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, were destroyed, it is safe to say that the founda- 
tions of physical science would remain unshaken, and that the vast 
intellectual progress of the last two centuries would be largely, though 
incompletely, recorded. Nor have any signs of halting or of decrepi- 
tude manifested themselves in our own times. As in Dr. Wallis’s 
days, so in these, “our business is, precluding theology and state 
affairs, to discourse and consider of philosophical enquiries.” But our 
“‘ Mathematick ” is one which Newton would have to go to school to 
learn; our “ Staticks, Mechanicks, Magneticks, Chymicks, and 
Natural Experiments” constitute a mass of physical and chemical 
knowledge, a glimpse at which would compensate Galileo for the 
doings of a score of inquisitorial cardinals; our “ Physick” and- 
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« Anatomy ” have embraced such infinite varieties of being, have laid 
open such new worlds in time and space, have grappled, not unsuccess- 
fully, with such complex problems, that the eyes of Vesalius and of 


Harvey might be dazzled by the sight of the tree that has grown out 
of their grain of mustard seed. 


The fact is perhaps rather too much, than too little, forced upon 
one’s notice, now-a-days, that all this marvellous intellectual growth 
has a no less wonderful expression in practical life; and that, in this 
respect, if in no other, the movement symbolised by the progress 
of the Royal Society stands without a parallel in the history of 
mankind. 

A series of volumes as bulky as the Transactions of the Royal 
Society might possibly be filled with the subtle speculations of the 
schoolmen; not improbably, the obtaining a mastery over the 
products of medizval thought might necessitate an even greater 
expenditure of time and of energy than the acquirement of the 
“New Philosophy;” but though such work engrossed the best 
intellects of Europe for a longer time than has elapsed since the 
great fire, its effects were “ writ in water,” so far as our social state 
is concerned. 

On the other hand, if the noble first President of the Royal Society 
could revisit the upper air and once more gladden his eyes with 
a sight of the familiar mace, he would find himself in the midst 
of a material civilisation more different from that of his day, than 
that of the seventeenth, was from that of the first, century. And if 
Lord Brouncker’s native sagacity had not deserted his ghost, he would 
need no long reflection to discover that all these great ships, these 
railways, these telegraphs, these factories, these printing presses, 
without which the whole fabric of modern English society would 
collapse into a mass of stagnant and starving pauperism,—that all 
these pillars of our State are but the ripples and the bubbles upon 
the surface of that great spiritual stream, the springs of which, only, 
he and his fellows were privileged to see; and seeing, to recognise 
as that which it behoved them above all things to keep pure and 
undefiled. 

It may not be too great a flight of imagination to conceive 
our noble vevenant not forgetful of the great troubles of his own day, 
and anxious to know how often London had been burned down since 
his time, and how often the plague had carried off its thousands. 
He would have to learn that, although London contains tenfold the 
inflammable matter that it did in 1666; though, not content with 
filling our rooms with woodwork and light draperies, we must 
needs lead inflammable and explosive gases into every corner of our 
streets and houses, we never allow even a street to burn down. And 
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if he asked how this had come about, we should have to explain that 
the improvement of natural knowledge has furnished us with dozens 
of machines for throwing water upon fires, any one of which would 
have furnished the ingenious Mr. Hooke, the first “curator and 
experimenter ” of the Royal Society, with ample materials for discourse 
before half a dozen meetings of that body; and that, to say truth, 
except for the progress of natural knowledge, we should not have been 
able to make even the tools by which these machines are constructed. 
And, further, it would be necessary to add, that although severe 
fires sometimes occur and inflict great damage, the loss is very 
generally compensated by societies, the operations of which have 
been rendered possible only by the progress of natural knowledge in 
the direction of mathematics, and the accumulation of wealth in 
virtue of other natural knowledge. 

But the plague? My Lord Brouncker’s observation would not, I 
fear, lead him to think that Englishmen of the nineteenth century 
are purer in life, or more fervent in religious faith, than the genera- 
tion which could produce a Boyle, an Evelyn, and a Milton. He might 
find the mud of society at the bottom, instead of at the top, but I 
fear that the sum total would be as deserving of swift judgment as 
at the time of the Restoration. And it would be our duty to explain 
once more, and this time not without shame, that we have no reason 
to believe that it is the improvement of our faith, nor that of our 
morals, which keeps the plague from our city; but, again, that it is 
the improvement of our natural knowledge. 

We have learned that pestilences will only take up their abode 
among those who have prepared unswept and ungarnished residences 
for them. Their cities must have narrow, unwatered streets, foul 
with accumulated garbage. Their houses must be ill-drained, ill- 
lighted, ill-ventilated. Their subjects must be ill-washed, ill-fed, 
ill-clothed. The London of 1665 was such a city. The cities of 
the East, where plague has an enduring dwelling, are such cities. 
We, in later times, have learned somewhat of nature, and partly 
obey her. Because of this partial improvement of our natural know- 
ledge and of that fractional obedience, we have no plague; 
because that knowledge is still very imperfect and that obedience 
yet incomplete, typhus is our companion and cholera our visitor ; 
But it is not presumptuous to express the belief that, when our 
knowledge is more complete and our obedience the expression of our 
knowledge, London will count her centuries of freedom from typhus 
and cholera, as she now gratefully reckons her two hundred years of 
ignorance of that plague, which swooped upon her thrice in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. 

Surely, there is nothing in these explanations which is not fully 
borne out by the facts? Surely, the principles involved in them are 
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now admitted among the fixed beliefs of all thinking men? Surely, 
it is true that our countrymen are less subject to fire, famine, pesti- 
lence, and all the evils which result from a want of command over and 
due anticipation of the course of nature, than were the countrymen 
of Milton; and health, wealth, and well-being are more abundant 
with us than with them? But no less certainly is the difference due to 
the improvement of our knowledge of nature, and the extent to which 
that improved knowledge has been incorporated with the household 
words of men, and has supplied the springs of their daily actions. 

Granting for a moment, then, the truth of that which the depreciators 
of natural knowledge are so fond of urging, that its improvement can 
only add to the resources of our material civilisation; admitting 
it to be possible that the founders of the Royal Society themselves 
looked for no other reward than this, I cannot confess that I was 
guilty of exaggeration when I hinted, that to him who had the gift of 
distinguishing between prominent events and important events, the 
origin of a combined effort on the part of mankind to improve natural 
knowledge might have loomed larger than the Plague and have 
out-shone the glare of the Fire; as a something fraught with a 
wealth of beneficence to mankind, in comparison with which the 
damage done by those ghastly evils would shrink into insignificance. 

It is very certain that for every victim slain by the plague, 
hundreds of mankind exist and find a fair share of happiness in the 
world, by the aid of the spinning jenny. And the great fire, at its 
worst, could not have burned the supply of coal, the daily working of 
which, in the bowels of the earth, made possible by the steam pump, 
gives rise to an amount of wealth to which the millions lost in old 
London are but as an old song. 


But spinning jenny and steam pump are, after all, but toys, pos- 
sessing an accidental value ; and natural knowledge creates multitudes 
of more subtle contrivances, the praises of which do not happen to 
be sung because they are not directly convertible into instruments for 
creating wealth. When I contemplate natural knowledge squandering 
such gifts among men, the only appropriate comparison I can find for 
her is, to liken her to such a peasant woman as one sees in the Alps, 
striding ever upward, heavily burdened, and with mind bent only 
on her home; but yet, without effort and without thought, knitting 
for her children. Now stockings are good and comfortable things, 
and the children will undoubtedly be much the better for them ; but 
surely it would be short sighted, to say the least of it, to depreciate 
this toiling mother as a mere stocking-machine—a mere provider of 
physical comforts ? 

However, there are blind leaders of the blind, and not a few of 
them, who take this view of natural knowledge, and can see nothing 
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in the bountiful mother of humanity but a sort of comfort-grinding 
machine. According to them, the improvement of natural know- 
ledge always has been, and always must be, synonymous with no 
more than the improvement of the material resources and the 
increase of the gratifications of men. 

Natural knowledge is, in their eyes, no real mother of mankind, 
bringing them up with kindness, and, if need be, with sternness, in 
the way they should go, and instructing them in all things needful 
for their welfare; but a sort of fairy godmother, ready to furnish 
her pets with shoes of swiftness, swords of sharpness, and omnipotent 
Aladdin’s lamps, so that they may have telegraphs to Saturn, and see 
the other side of the moon, and thank God they are better than their 
benighted ancestors. 

If this talk were true, I, for one, should not greatly care to toil 
in the service of natural knowledge. I think I would just as soon 
be quietly chipping my own flint axe, after the manner of my fore- 
fathers a few thousand years back, as be troubled with the endless 
malady of thought which now infests us all, for such reward. But 
I venture to say that such views are contrary alike to reason and 
to fact. Those who discourse in such fashion seem to me to be so 
intent upon trying to see what is above nature, or what is behind 
her, that they are blind to what stares them in the face, in her. 

I should not venture to speak thus strongly if my justification were 
not to found in the simplest and most obvious facts,—if it needed 
more than an appeal to the most notorious truths to justify my 
assertion, that the improvement of natural knowledge, whatever 
direction it has taken, and however low the aims of those who may 
have commenced it—has not only conferred practical benefits on 
men, but, in so doing, has effected a revolution in their conceptions 
of the universe and of themselves, and has profoundly altered their 
modes of thinking and their views of right and wrong. I say that 
natural knowledge, seeking to satisfy natural wants, has found the 
ideas which can alone still spiritual cravings. I say that natural 
knowledge, in desiring to ascertain the laws of comfort, has been 
driven to discover those of conduct, and to lay the foundations of a 
new morality. 


Let us take these points separately ; and, first, what great ideas has 
natural knowledge introduced into men’s minds ? 

I cannot but think that the foundations of all natural knowledge were 
laid when the reason of man first came face to face with the facts of 
nature: when the savage first learned that the fingers of one hand are 
fewer than those of both ; that it is shorter to cross a stream than to 
head it ; that a stone stops where it is unless it be moved, and that it 
drops from the hand which lets it go; that light and heat come and go 
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with the sun ; that sticks burn away in a fire ; that plants and animals 
grow and die; that if he struck his fellow savage a blow he would 
make him angry, and perhaps get a blow in return; while if he 
offered him a fruit he would please him, and perhaps receive a fish 
in exchange. When men had acquired this much knowledge, the out- 
lines, rude though they were, of mathematics, of physics, of chemistry, 
of biology, of moral, economical, and political science, were sketched. 
Nor did the germ of religion fail when science began to bud. To 
use words which, though new, are yet three thousand years old :— 


‘¢, . . When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.”’! 


But if the half-savage Greek could share our feelings thus far, it is 
irrational to doubt that he went further, to find, as we do, that upon 
that brief gladness there follows a certain sorrow,—the little light 
of awakened human intelligence shines so mere a spark amidst the 
abyss of the unknown and unknowable ; seems so insufficient to do more 
than illuminate the imperfections that cannot be remedied, the aspira- 
tions that cannot be realised, of man’s own nature. But in this sad- 
ness, this consciousness of the limitation of man, this sense of an 
open secret which he cannot penetrate, lies the essence of all religion ; 
and the attempt to embody it in the forms furnished by the intellect 
is the origin of all theology. 

Thus it seems impossible to imagine but that the foundations of 
all knowledge—secular or sacred—were laid when intelligence 
dawned, though the superstructure remained for long ages so slight 
and feeble as to be compatible with the existence of almost any 
general view respecting the mode of governance of the universe. No 
doubt from the first there were certain phenomena which, to the rudest 
mind, presented a constancy of occurrence, and suggested that a fixed 
order ruled, among them, at any rate. I doubt if the grossest of 
Fetish worshippers ever imagined that a stone must have a god 
within it to make it fall, or that a fruit had a god within it to make 
it taste sweet. With regard to such matters as these, it is hardly 
questionable that mankind, from the first, took strictly positive and 
scientific views. 

But, with respect to all the less familiar occurrences which present 
themselves, uncultured man, no doubt, has always taken himself as the 
standard of comparison, as the centre and measure of the world; nor 
could he well avoid doing so. And finding that his apparently 
uncaused will has a powerful effect in giving rise to many occurrences, 


(1) Need it be said that this is Tennyson’s English for Homer’s Greek ? 
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he naturally enough ascribed other and greater events to other and 
greater volitions, and came to look upon the world and all that 
therein is, as the product of the volitions of persons like himself, but 
stronger, and capable of being appeased or angered, as he himself 
might be soothed or irritated. Through such conceptions of the plan 
and working of the universe all mankind have passed, or are passing. 
And we may now consider, what has been the effect of the improve- 
ment of natural knowledge on the views of men who have reached 
this stage, and who have begun to cultivate natural knowledge with 
no desire but that of “increasing God’s honour and bettering man’s 
estate.” 

For example: what could seem wiser, from a mere material point 
of view, more innocent from a theological one, to an ancient people, 
than that they should learn the exact succession of the seasons, as 
warnings for the husbandmen ; or the position of the stars, as guides to 
their rude navigators? But what has grown out of this search 
for natural knowledge of so merely useful a character? You all 
know the reply. Astronomy,—which of all sciences has filled men’s 
minds with general ideas of a character most foreign to their daily 
experience, and has more than any other rendered it impossible for 
them to accept the beliefs of their fathers. Astronomy,—which 
tells them that this so vast and seemingly solid earth is but an 
atom among atoms, whirling, no man knows whither, through 
illimitable space ; which demonstrates that what we call the peaceful 
heaven above us, is but that space, filled by an infinitely subtle matter 
whose particles are seething and surging, like the waves of an 
angry sea; which opens up to us infinite regions where nothing 
is known, or ever seems to have been known, but matter and force, 
operating according to rigid rules; which leads us to contemplate 
phenomena the very nature of which demonstrates that they must 
have had a beginning, and that they must have an end, but the 
very nature of which also proves that the beginning was, to our 
conceptions of time, infinitely remote, and that the end is as immeasur- 
ably distant. 

But it is not alone those who pursue astronomy who ask for bread and. 
receive ideas. What more harmless than the attempt to lift and dis- 
tribute water by pumping it; what more absolutely and grossly 
utilitarian? But out of pumps grew the discussions about nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum; and then it was discovered that nature 
does not abhor a vacuum, but that air has weight; and that notion 
paved the way for the doctrine that all matter has weight, and that 





the force which produces weight is co-extensive with the universe,— 


in short, to the theory of universal gravitation and endless force. And 
learning how to handle gases led to the discovery of oxygen and 
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to modern chemistry, and to the notion of the indestructibility of 
matter. 

Again, what simpler, or more absolutely practical, than the attempt 
to keep the axle of a wheel from heating when the wheel turns round 
very fast? How useful for carters and gig drivers to know some- 
thing about this; and how good were it, if any ingenious person 
would find out the cause of such phenomena, and thence educe a 
general remedy for them. Such an ingenious person was Count 
Rumford; and he and his successors have landed us in the theory 
of the persistence or indestructibility of force. And in the infinitely 
minute, as in the infinitely great, the seekers after natural knowledge, 
of the kinds called physical and chemical, have everywhere found a 
definite order and succession of events which seem never to be in- 
fringed. 

And how has it fared with “Physick” and Anatomy? Have the 
anatomist, the physiologist, or the physician, whose business it has 
been to devote themselves assiduously to that eminently practical 
and direct end, the alleviation of the sufferings of mankind,— 
have they been able to confine their vision more absolutely to the 
strictly useful? I fear they are worst offenders of all. For if the 
astronomer has set before us the infinite magnitude of space, the 
practical eternity of duration of the universe; if the physical and 
chemical philosophers have demonstrated the infinite minuteness 
of its constituent parts, and the practical eternity of matter and of 
force ; and if both have alike proclaimed the universality of a 
definite and predicable order and succession of events, the workers 
in biology have not only accepted all. these, but added more 
startling theses of their own. For as the astronomers discover in 
the earth no centre of the universe, but an eccentric speck, so the 
naturalists find man to be no centre of the living world, but one 
amidst endless modifications of life; and as the astronomer observes 
the mark of practically endless time set upon the arrangements of the 
solar system, so the student of life finds the records of ancient 
forms of existence peopling the world for ages, which, in relation 
to human experience, are infinite. 

Furthermore, the physiologist finds life to be as dependent for its 
manifestation on particular molecular arrangements as any physical 
or chemical phenomenon ; and, wherever he extends his researches, 
fixed order and unchanging causation reveal themselves, as plainly 
as in the rest of nature. 

Nor can I find that any other fate has awaited the germ of Reli- 
gion. Arising, like all other kinds of knowledge, out of the action 
and interaction of man’s mind, with that which is not man’s mind, 
it has taken the intellectual coverings of Fetishism or Polytheism ; of 
Theism or Atheism; of Superstition or Rationalism. With these, and 
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their relative merits and demerits, I have nothing to do; but this it 
is needful for my purpose to say, that if the Religion of the present 
differs from that of the past, it is because the theology of the present 
has become more scientific than that of the past; because it has not 
only renounced idols of wood and idols of stone, but begins to see 
the necessity of breaking in pieces the idols built up of books 
and traditions and fine-spun ecclesiastical cobwebs: and of cherish- 
ing the noblest and most human of man’s emotions, by worship “for 
the most part of the silent sort” at the altar of the Unknown and 
Unknowable. 

Such are a few of the new conceptions implanted in our minds by the 
improvement of natural knowledge. Men have acquired the ideas of 
the practically infinite extent of the universe and of its practical eter- 
nity; they are familiar with the conception that our earth is but an 
infinitesimal fragment of that part of the universe which can be seen; 
and that, nevertheless, its duration is, as compared with our standards 
of time, infinite. They have further acquired the idea that man is 
but one of innumerable forms of life now existing in the globe, and 
that the present existences are but the last of an immeasurable 
series of predecessors. Furthermore, every step they have made in 
natural knowledge has tended to extend and rivet in their minds the 
conception of a definite order of the universe—which is embodied in 
what are called, by an unhappy metaphor, the laws of nature—and 
to narrow the range and loosen the force of men’s belief in spon- 
taneity, or in changes other than such as arise out of that definite 
order itself. 

Whether these ideas are well or ill founded is not the question. 
No one can deny that they exist, and have been the inevitable out- 
growth of the improvement of natural knowledge. And if so, it 
cannot be doubted that they are changing the form of men’s most 
cherished and most important convictions. 


And as regards the second point—the extent to which the improve- 
ment of natural knowledge has remodelled and altered what may be 
termed the intellectual ethics of men,—what are among the moral 
convictions most fondly held by barbarous and semi-bkarbarous 
people ? 

They are the convictions that authority is the soundest basis of 
belief; that merit attaches to a readiness to believe; that the doubt- 
ing disposition is a bad one, and scepticism a sin; that when good 
authority has pronounced what is to be believed, and faith has 
accepted it, reason has no further duty. There are many excellent 
persons who yet hold by these principles, and it is not my present 
business, or intention, to discuss their views. All I wish to bring 
elearly before your minds is the unquestionable fact that the improve- 
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ment of natural knowledge is effected by methods which directly give 
the lie to all these convictions, and assume the exact reverse of each 
to be true. 

The improver of natural knowledge absolutely refuses to acknow- 
ledge authority, as such. For him, scepticism is the highest of duties; 
blind faith the one unpardonable sin. And it cannot be otherwise, 
for every great advance in natural knowledge has involved the abso- 
lute rejection of authority, the cherishing of the keenest scepticism, 
the annihilation of the spirit of blind faith; and the most ardent 
votary of science holds his firmest convictions, not because the 
men he most venerates hold them ; not because their verity is testified 
by portents and wonders ; but because his experience teaches him that 
whenever he chooses to bring these convictions into contact with their 
primary source, nature—whenever he thinks fit to test them by 
appealing to experiment and to observation—nature will confirm 
them. The man of science has learned to believe in justification, 
not by faith, but by verification. 


Thus, without for a moment pretending to despise the practical 
results of the improvement of natural knowledge, and its beneficial 
influence on material civilisation, it must, I think, be admitted that 
the great ideas, some of which I have indicated, and the ethical 
spirit which I have endeavoured to sketch, in the few moments 
which remain at my disposal, constitute the real and permanent 
significance of natural knowledge. 

If these ideas be destined, as I believe they are, to be more and 
more firmly established as the world grows older; if that spirit 
be fated, as I believe it is, to extend itself into all departments 
of human thought, and to become co-extensive with the range of 
knowledge ; if, as our race approaches its maturity, it discovers, 
as I believe it will, that there is but one kind of knowledge and 
but one method of acquiring it; then we, who are still children, may 
justly feel it our highest duty to recognise the advisableness of 
improving natural knowledge, and so to aid ourselves and our suc- 
cessors in their course towards the noble goal which lies before man- 
- kind. 

T. H. Huxtey. 
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At length, then, we know who is to be the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The pet of the citizens of London, whose political rise has been so rapid, Mr. 
George Goschen, has found himself a Cabinet Minister. The other day he was 
unknown to the public, but known to the discerning few as an able man of 
business, and a masterly writer on monetary questions; yesterday, as we may 
say, he was marked as a promising young Member of Parliament; to-day he 
has a seat in the Cabinet. This is a rapid advance, and looks like taking 
fortune by storm. 

But what do Ministers gain by transferring Mr. Goschen from the Board of 
Trade to the Duchy ? Mr. Goschen is assumed to be a man of business, a good 
administrator, a shrewd observer, ready in the application of means to ends. 
At the Board of Trade, if that institution is good for anything, there should be 
scope for the exercise of the qualities attributed to the leading member for the 
City. But what scope is there in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster ? How 
can an able man shine in a department where there is nothing to do? What 
administrative force can a man bring to a government when he has nothing to 
administer ? But perhaps the Government wanted not administrative talent, 
since a clerk or two can do all that needs be done in the Duchy; and what 
the Government hopes to gain by the transaction is more political philosophy 
in the Cabinet, and more debating force on the Treasury Bench. From that 
point of view there may be some gain; for the tongue of the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade would be necessarily tied in the presence of the President 
of the Board of Trade, just as Mr. Forster will have to sit mumchance while 
Mr. Cardwell expounds his remarkable views of colonial policy. But as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a seat in the Cabinet and the 
weight that it gives, Mr. Goschen will find his tongue loosed, and he will be able 
to speak on any and every subject if his aid is wanted. The transformation, 
therefore, will add to the debating force of the Government, inasmuch as it 
converts a silent into a speaking member. By the way, as Mr. Goschen has 
been admitted to the Cabinet, we may infer that he has not incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Imperial Majesty of France. 

What the political effect of Mr. Goschen’s elevation upon the Extreme Left 
of the House of Commons may be it is not so easy to say. Will they regard 
his abrupt promotion with as much confidence as they would that of Mr. Forster 
or Mr. Stansfeld ? There is nothing in the proceeding to alarm the old Whigs ; 
nothing even to hurt the tender feelings of the Liberal Conservatives. But it 
may be doubted whether the Radicals, reasonable and unreasonable, will 
consider it as any compliment to them. It may be doubted, too, whether the 
choice of Mr. Goschen will overcome in the mind of Mr. Bright that distrust 
of Mr. Gladstone which, from the marked omission of his name in the Roch- 
dale speech, everybody inferred he entertained. For it is Mr. Gladstone’s wing 
of the Cabinet which is strengthened by the admission of Mr. Goschen to the 
political arcana ; and it is that wing which is not trusted by Mr. Bright. This 
may be a recommendation to the thoughtful and moderate portion of the com- 
munity, but that is not the point we are considering. The point is whether the 
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extreme Liberals, whose votes are so much needed, will like to see their own 
men kept in subordinate positions or excluded from office to please a foreign 
potentate; and how far that will affect the fortunes of the Ministry in the 
coming Session. 

At present, on the surface at least, those prospects, though a little dim 
here and there, are not without some rays of brightness. First there is the 
certainty of another prosperity budget, with a large balance, and a probable 
further remission of taxation. This alone is almost enough to buoy up a 
Ministry. Then the reduction of the Army, which is certain to take place, is 
also certain, whether good or bad policy, to be popular,—only thoughtful folk 
will bear in mind that it in no degree resembles that sham reduction of the 
French army which will be pleaded as a reason for effecting a real reduc- 
tion in ours. If we strike off two companies in every battalion of the Line, 
we really and absolutely are that number of men the poorer; and if we suddenly 
want them we shall have to obtain new ones, as we have obtained them before, 
by giving large bounties. If the French Emperor knocks off two companies, 
he only dispenses with them for the time, and when he wants them he has only 
to sign a decree, and there they are, with the eagles, in a few weeks. If the 
Emperor reduces the call for conscripts from 100,000 to 80,000, then he will 
have done a thing approximating to our intended reduction. That we do not 
expect him todo. Our reduction may be a right measure, only do not let it 
be said that we ‘‘ disarm” because France has disarmed ; for the reason is not 
consistent with the fact. Be that as it may, a reduction of the army is certain 
to be popular. Then there is the Austrian treaty, which, like the French treaty, 
will have an important bearing on the budget. The contemplated Reform 
Bill, the heads of which were probably only laid before the Cabinet this week, 
while it rouses hopes and fears, and throws the ship of the State nearer to the 
breakers, nevertheless imparts some strength. On the other hand, although 
two new Whig peers, Lord Northbrook and Lord Romilly, will be in the Upper 
House to help Lord Russell, although Mr. Goschen has become available as a 
piece of Treasury Bench artillery, although Sir Robert Peel has been mollified 
by the Red Ribbon of the Bath, yet the Ministry, asa whole, is instinctively 
felt to be weak, and will be held to be weak until it has proved that it is strong. 
Why the Ministry is regarded as weak it would be more difficult to say. The 
impression arises partly from distrust of Lord Clarendon and Mr. Cardwell, 
but mainly from a vague feeling that, although there may be master minds in 
the Cabinet, there is no mind master of the Cabinet; and consequently, that 
there will be more than the usual and legitimate amount of compromise in 
the measures it will sanction ; and perhaps more than the anticipated divergence 
and gibbing in the ranks of the Liberal party. 

Mr. Bright’s speech at Rochdale is, perhaps, the most damaging speech— 
damaging, that is, for the Ministry—which he has yet delivered, not because it 
is so moderate, but because it raises so many suspicions, and propounds advice 
which, if followed, will make reform of Parliament the work of the next decade. 
At Blackburn Mr. Bright figured as a decided supporter of the administration, 
taken as a whole. At Rochdale Mr. Bright implies his distrust of the Cabinet 
by parading his trust in Lord Russell. As he speaks as amicus curie, as he 
stands in a relation to the Government which implies a knowledge of what is 
going on beneath the surface, this is significant of movements which he does not 
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approve. But it is his advice to make the Reform Bill a one-legged measure, 
to make it a simple Lowering of the Franchise Bill, and not a comprehensive 
Reform Bill, which has roused apprehension. What is required, what even 
members of the Tory party would welcome and support, is a Bill moderate but 
thorough, that is, one which would really bring the constitution of Parlia- 
ment into harmony with facts and with sentiments, for it is only blind 
politicians who disdain or ignore the latter class of political forces. Immense 
changes have taken place since 1832, and what we need is a measure which will 
come up with those changes. The essence of statesmanship is adaptation. We 
want a statesman-like measure which will adapt the representation of the 
country to the changes in the country. But we want a measure or measures 
which shall be final for a long term ; and such being our want, Mr. Bright comes 
forward to recommend a measure expressly devised to prolong agitation and to 
furnish a force for making a series of changes. This is bad alike as tactics and 
policy—bad as tactics, because it frankly reveals an arriére pensée precisely of 
the kind most dreaded ; bad as policy, because it would unsettle everything and 
settle nothing. Moreover, a Bill boldly declaring that every one who inhabits 
a house rated at £5 or rented at £6 a year, shall have a vote, would be a Bill 
recognising government by numbers as a principle. In the small towns it 
would increase the number of voters who could be bought or intimidated, and 
in the larger towns it would give power to one class. But the worst feature of 
the plan is the provision it embodies for systematic agitation on fundamental 
questions. Far better would it be, if we cannot now get a thorough measure, to 
wait until we can, than to fall in with this scheme of tinkering the constitution 
by enlarging the boiler and diminishing the safety-valves. We infer from Mr. 
Bright’s speech that Lord Russell leans towards this one-legged Reform project, 
and that Mr. Gladstone does not. But we cannot say that Mr. Bright executes 
his self-imposed office of protector and spiritual adviser of the Government with 
a due regard to the political health and longevity of his clients. His censure of 
the ministerial overture to Lord Stanley is further evidence of his distrust of 
Mr. Gladstone; for if Lord Stanley had closed with the offer, he would have 
gone in to strengthen the Gladstone wing of the Cabinet, and probably the 
Gladstone views of reform and home legislation generally, and not the Russell 
wing. 

The censure which Mr. Bright passed upon Mr. Cardwell for the line he 
has taken on the Jamaica business was probably based on information of that 
Minister’s proceedings not possessed by the public. We cannot say that the 
censure was wholly unjust, because there is reason to doubt whether Mr. Card- 
well did not attempt, for a moment, to interpose his tiny shield between Mr. 
Eyre and the public: reason which is confirmed by the answer which the 
Minister gave, at Oxford, to the somewhat insolent question of Captain Fane; 
for he put the matter in a light which left it doubtful whether what has 
happened in Jamaica was not, in his opinion, perfectly justifiable. Had it not 
been for the decided course taken by Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone, it is but 
too probable that Mr. Cardwell would have written for explanations, and not 
improbable that he would have been content with the answers he received. We 
owe the Commission, now completed by the appointment of Mr. Maule, to the 
chiefs of the Cabinet and the pressure of opinion ; but it would be unjust to deny 
that they did not, with the public, feel that inquiry and its full consequences 
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were demanded in order to vindicate the honour of Britain. We should not 
have referred to the subject at all, had not those who first opposed inquiry, then 
suppressed the facts, now begun to lecture everybody who ventures to express an 
opinion on the conduct of Mr. Eyre and the Assembly, even subsequent to the 
great slaughter of the thriving blacks whose misfortune it was to dwell in that 
garden of plenty, St. Thomas-in-the-East. Very different was the conduct of 
the present censors of opinion in the winter of 1854-5, when the British army 
was suffering on the bare hills of the Crimea. Then they condemned not only 
without inquiry, but almost without evidence. Up to the present time all the 
evidence has been on one side; it has all been supplied by the authorities; and 
yet those who take that evidence as matter for comment are denounced as pre- 
judging the case. Certainly the public, on this question, we mean the public 
interested in the preservation of the national honour, have acted on the whole 
with unexceptionable moderation, and it is simple impertinence to tell people 
who have long ceased to talk to hold their tongues. Nevertheless it is impos- 
sible not to express amazement at the simplicity of a man who could think that 
a letter like Colonel Whitfield’s would satisfy the British public. After thou- 
sands of people had been shot, hanged, or flogged, it would be a perfect miracle 
were those who had the luck to escape to look otherwise than sullen and dis- 
contented. This is the Colonel’s proof of a conspiracy, that the faces of one-half 
of those who were not shot, hanged, or flogged did not brim over with com- 
placent smiles! And when we read such mischievious expressions in a solemn 
report we are told to say nothing, under penalty of being lectured on the 
enormity of prejudging the case. 

The nearest home trouble for Ministers is the cattle plague. The number of 
cattle now attacked per week is close upon, if it be not more than 8,000. Of these 
about nine-tenths die or are killed. The increase has been steadily progressive, and 
somewhat rapid, but since June last the total number lost in this way is about 
70,000, or a little less than one-half of the number exposed directly to the influence 
of the disease. Since we last commented on the subject, the Government has 
clothed the Courts of Quarter Sessions with large powers, by virtue whereof 
these courts have adopted stringent resolutions, restricting considerably, and 
in some cases absolutely prohibiting, the movement of cattle, even on farms. 
There are many, admirers of the despotic monarchies of the Continent, who 
demand a sweeping order in Council universally applicable, and putting a stop 
everywhere, at once, to all movement of cattle, sheep, and swine. But until 
it is shown that the local authorities cannot deal with the evil, or until Parlia- 
ment sanctions the immediate interposition of the central authority, it is better 
that the old rule of working through local bodies should be adhered to. Happily 
‘we have now better hope from prevention in another shape. For some time 
the cattle plague has been declared to be small-pox. It is true that doctors 
differ on this, as on almost every conceivable question. But surely the asser- 
tion can be tested. Mr. Tollemache, High Sheriff of Cheshire, has tested it 
in a small way. He had sixteen beasts. Ten of these he vaccinated with 
lymph obtained from the Vaccine Hospital. Six he did not vaccinate. The 
ten survived; the six died. Now, no one will say that this little experiment 
establishes the fact; but it does go a long way in confirmation of the opinions 
of those medical men who maintain that this virulent pest is small-pox. Of 
course, if it is, then we have fair ground for assuming that the further progress 
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of the malady-in its most virulent shape can be arrested by the vaccination of 
all cattle existing and all their offspring. At any rate, there is hope in this 
direction ; while there is little in the stamping out or quarantine theories, and 
none at all in the belief some entertain that the disease must run its course, 
Up to the present time Government has declined to act as insurer-general of 
stock, or to guarantee an insurance fund, or to entertain the question of com- 
pensation out of the public pocket. But the latest scheme put forward by Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth, namely, a public loan, borrowed by the local autho- 
rities, repayable out of compulsory insurance rates in the shape of a rent-charge 
on the farms, is less objectionable ; though this too.is open to criticism. Never- 
theless, it is pretty plain that if the malady is not stayed, the interest affected 
is quite strong enough to insist either on naked compensation, or a loan on 
some plan similar to that propounded by Sir James Shuttleworth. 

Another little difficulty is the Extradition Treaty with France. Our readers 
may be aware that the French Government have given notice of the termina- 
tion of the treaty negotiated in 1843, on the ground that under its stipulations 
and through the machinery of our law, they cannot recover possession of their 
runaway scoundrels. They aver that from 1843 to 1866 they have never been 
able to obtain one single fugitive criminal from the tenacious grasp of the British 
magistrates; and their journals have not scrupled, of course, to impute this 
to the worst motives. The Government say that they can obtain their criminals 
from eyery other country in Europe, that our law and our practice differ from 
the rest of Europe, and that justice will not be done until we assimilate our 
law and practice to those of the continental despotisms. What they want to 
establish is, that a French officer, by exhibiting a few pieces of paper, sometimes 
only an indictment, without any evidence, shall be able to get a warrant of 
arrest from a British magistrate. Every one will see how liable this would be 
to abuse. We may ask why the French cannot do in England what we do in 
America—furnish evidence before the court sufficient to warrant the committal 
of the accused. If our forms are considered too careful of the liberty of the 
subject, it must be remembered that it was to protect that liberty they were 
invented. Despotic countries can easily arrange for the surrender of persons 
accused of crime, because in despotic countries there are no guards for indivi- 
dual liberty. But that is no reason why free England should accommodate her 
laws to those of countries where an accused person is regarded as guilty. We 
have reason to suspect that a desire to get at political refugees is at the bottom 
of this revocation of the treaty. The French Emperor tried to accomplish that 
end in 1852, when Lord Malmesbury, an old friend and admirer, was in power; 
and Lord Malmesbury did not scruple to bring in a Bill to satisfy his old friend, 
a Bill which the House of Lords contemptuously threw out. It is somewhat 
singular that the advent of Lord Clarendon should be the signal for a renewal 
of the attempt.. The French journals, indeed, protest that their Government 
does not want to seize political refugees; but we have a right to doubt their 
sincerity when they add they only want persons who have committed offences 
which would be punishable if committed here, and they want them on the mere 
presentation of a French magistrate’s warrant. But political libels and sedition 
are offences punishable in both countries. It is impossible to tell who might 
not be demanded. If the law of 1843 had authorised what the French Govern- 
ment wants, one Louis Napoleon might have been demanded and surrendered 
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for breaking prison. Of course, if any changes can be made not prejudicial to 
British liberty and British honour, no one will object. But in dealing with a 
despotic sovereign demanding those whom he calls criminals, we are in duty 
bound to stand upon our guard. The ingenuity which invented that exquisite 
instrument of torture, the avertissement, is capable of, greater things in the 
same line, and would not find it difficult to employ language that would, if 
enshrined in a treaty, place every Frenchman in Great Britain at his mercy. 
No one has used language in a non-natural sense to a greater extent than the 
French Emperor, and we must take care that none of it creeps into the new 
treaty which Lord Clarendon will have to negotiate with M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 
The Emperor has been very successful, but the success not the least grateful to 
him would be to induce England to sign away her ancient renown as the safe 
refuge of the political exile. Happily there is no fear of this result in the present 
application of the principles of strategy to jurisprudence; for any Minister 
or Ministers who favoured it would meet with prompt and decisive punishment. 
When the French Chambers meet we shall haye in an authentic shape the 
views of the French Liberals on the condition of the empire at home and abroad. 
We know already that the ‘‘ Mexican chimera” and the finances will form the 
salient subjects of debate, and the defence which the Talking Ministers will 
present will be quite as interesting as the expositions of the assailants. Some- 
thing will be said, too, about decentralisation and the persecution of the press, 
and unless the Imperial Government contrives it otherwise, they will find their 
hands full of home affairs. 
The revocation of the Extradition Treaty ; the rumour of a Franco-Austrian 
alliance, about which it is so difficult to come at any really trustworthy infor- 
mation ; the assertion of the Mémorial Diplomatique that should Prussia refuse 
to agree to the convocation of the Estates of Schleswig-Holstein the other 
Powers which signed the Treaty of London will act by themselves in that 
matter, and if the Estates will it, set up the Prince of Augustenburg; the 
gossip about intervention in Greece,—look like attempts to divert the French 
and other people from their own affairs; but may be only mere talk. We, at 
all events, do not intend to be diverted if we can help it, haying much to do. 
And it certainly cannot be said that Austria has less to do than we have. Her 
statesmen are engaged in the great enterprise of restoring the very foundations. 
of the empire, from which it is not reasonable to believe they will turn aside to 
reconstruct the map of Europe. The prospects of a thorough reunion between 
Austria and Hungary are as favourable as ever, both sides apparently meaning 
it this time; but it is somewhat hasty to argue therefrom the ascendency of the 
Magyars in the Cabinet of Vienna; or that Austria will abandon her German 
position for an Eastern empire. The gift of an Order to the Prince Imperial 
is only an acknowledgement of the recent help rendered to Austria by the 
French capitalists; a small foundation on which to build the bulky structure 
of a Franco-Austrian alliance, or, what some look to, an alliance of France, 
Austria, and England. 

Next to the guarantee of ability and sincerity given by Austrian statesmen in 
Hungary, is the frank report on the finances furnished by Minister Von Larisch. 
There is always a chance of improved financial and fiscal arrangements when the 
badness of an existing system is candidly admitted. The Austrian Chancellor 
of the Exchequer fairly tells the world that his predecessors dealt in delusive 
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figures; that the estimate of the deficit was ten times too small; and that the 
estimates of revenue and expenditure were alike erroneous. M. von Plener left 
as a legacy a deficit of £8,000,000. That has been reduced by curtailing expen- 
diture to one-half. In the ensuing year there will still be a deficit of £4,000,000, 
but by further reductions, this in 1867 is to fall one-half again. At the same 
time the Minister declares the country to be over-taxed and badly taxed, and 
he actually has the courage to remit taxes in the face of a deficit, trusting, and 
rightly also, if our experience is worth anything, that moderate taxation and 
economy of collection are more prolific than high taxation and waste in the 
collection. It is the frankness of the exposition of the disease which gives hope 
of cure—a frankness totally new in Vienna. Moreoyer, the Minister counts on 
the return of confidence inspired by the adoption of the constitutional system ; 
and although the non-Hungarian countries are at present without representative 
institutions, the Minister looks to their speedy revival, and counts on their 
hearty and active participation in the management of financial affairs. Already 
the Government has adopted the principle of our Appropriation Act by decreeing 
that the sums granted under the various heads shall only be applied to the pur- 
poses set forth in the budget; and it is plain that the Minister contemplates 
extensive fiscal reforms, with the aid of some future representative body, should 
he remain in office. It is remarkable that the expenditure of the Austrian empire 
should be only £53,120,000, and that its vast resources and extent should only 
yield a revenue of £49,000,000 ; a little less than one-half of which is required 
to pay the interest on the national debt. Are not these figures alone a censure 
on Austrian government ? 

One stumbling-block of Austria has been Venetia, and up to this day it has 
been a stumbling-block of Italy too; for the great army which Italy maintains 
partly finds the motive of its being in the fear lest Austria should cross the 
Mincio, as well as in the hope that occasion might arise for the march of an 
Italian army to deliver Venice. If there is a Franco-Austrian alliance, it will 
be a sign that the enemies of Italy have triumphed in the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries ; for the only raison d’étre of such an alliance could be the settlement 
of Italian matters to the satisfaction of the two Imperial Courts. Be that as it 
may, General La Marmora has reconstituted his ministry, the extreme party 
has moderated its tone, and the Pope seems disposed to take an indirect share in 
the execution of the September convention, by acquiescing in the departure of 
the French army, and by allowing the kingdom of Italy to become responsible 
for that part of the Pontifical debt which is supposed to be the share of the old 
States of the Church. Thus as the German Courts are being brought one by 
one to recognise Italy by the pressure of commercial necessities, so the Pope 
indirectly recognises Victor Emmanuel in order to escape the crushing burden 
of a debt he cannot pay. Austria and Hanover, we believe, are now the only 
German Courts of any moment which still withhold their recognition of the 
Italian kingdom. Bavaria has just formally accomplished the act of recognition, 
and Saxony will come next. The best sign, however, in Italy is the more 
reasonable language of the extreme Liberals, who have been brought to their 
senses by the disruption of the old La Marmora Cabinet, and who seem to feel 
that the condition of the country requires the frank and loyal co-operation of 
all parties in the work of restoration. And this none the less, perhaps, because 
of these rumours of a political understanding between France and Austria. 
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The military revolt in Spain is the justification of the hitherto inexplicable 
letters from Madrid in the columns of the Times. There, and there alone, haye 
we read warnings of coming disorder. The revolt, so far as it has gone while 
we write, is grave enough to create the greatest anxiety in the Royal Ministers, 
and extensive enough to rouse public curiosity. But the facts of the proceeding 
are nearly all obscured. All we know is this: Two regiments of cavalry, 
stationed at Ocana and Aranjuez, mutinied on the 3rd of January. At the 
same time General Prim suddenly quitted Madrid, giving out that he was bent 
on a sporting excursion in the mountains of Toledo. The insurgent horsemen 
moved first upon Arganda, hoping to be joined by the troops at Alcala; but, as 
these went to Madrid, and as General Zabala led a column out of Madrid 
directly upon Arganda, the insurgents fled over the Tagus, breaking the bridge 
which carried the highway to Valencia over the stream, and thus were able to 
file through Tarancon and Tembleque before Zabala, left on the wrong bank of 
the Tagus, could cross it at Aranjuez, and move after them. Coincidently the 
infantry regiment Almanza, in quarters at Avila, led by its colonel, took a train 
and drove towards Zamora. Here the garrison was hostile, and they backed the 
train, and disappeared in a fog. This regiment has been disarmed in Portugal. 
The latest reports describe the loyal troops as still on the trail of the rebels. 
Marshal O’Donnell has shown some vigour in fighting the danger. New Castile 
has been declared in a state of siege, several suspected officers have been arrested, 
and preparations made on all sides to quench an insurrection in the capital. The 
gravity of the outbreak has been fully admitted in the Cortes, where it was only 
fitting that at least one member should be found to taunt O’Donnell with his own 
exploits as a revolutionist and mutineer. As to the prospects of the revolt, who 
can guess them? In 1854 O’Donnell and Dulce appeared to be mere fugitives 
for a week or two ; and in the third, one was a Minister and the other on the road 
toCuba. General Prim, as great a reyolutionist as O’Donnell himself, is a very 
dashing and popular soldier; but he may not have the luck of O’Donnell and 
Naryaez. Atall events doubt obscures the facts of the present revolt, which all 
who hoped that Spain had given up these violent habits will regret. It is 
another example of the supreme danger of making a political tool of an army. 

As we anticipated, President Johnson perseveres with his plan of recon- 
structing the Union. Since our last, he has not only officially reported the 
rebellion to be at an end, but he has formally restored four States—North and 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia—to their normal condition. These four 
have as much control over their own affairs as they had in 1860. Slavery is 
gone, and there is a Freedman’s Bureau in their midst, and this constitutes 
the only restriction on their rights. The extreme party in Congress do not 
like it, but it is plain that extreme views will not prevail, and that the 
President will have his way. All the re-admitted States want is admission 
to Congress, and that for a time the extreme party may be able to deny them, 
This is very rapid work, and yet our old Confederate sympathisers actually talk 
about delay and obstruction in the restoration of the Union! Finally, the 
amendment of the Constitution abolishing slavery has been officially declared to 
have been ratified. So slavery is, de jure, as well as de facto, at an end. 

January 12. 
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CAUSERIES. 


Arter long and puzzled search for a title that would suit the brief and varied 
paragraphs which it was thought convenient to introduce occasionally in this 
part of the REvrew, I borrowed the title Vania from German catalogues, and 
was pleased with its appropriateness. Unfortunately the name had already been . 
chosen by the author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life” for a book which he had several 
times advertised during the last two years, which advertisements I must have 
seen and forgotten. At any rate, he has the prior claim to its use in England ; 
and accordingly I yield it to him, and adopt the less appropriate, but I hope 
unclaimed, title of CAUSERIES. 

As a sign of our times—peculiarly of owr times, and impossible at any earlier 
date—let attention be called to the Lay Sermon Movement, exemplified in the 
resolution to give Sunday evenings to Science and General Knowledge, instead of 
an exclusive devotion to Theology. The first of these Lay Sermons was preached 
by Professor Huxley on thej 7th instant at St. Martin’s Hall, the subject being 
‘‘The Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge.” Sir John Bowring, 
Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Hodgson, Mr. James Heywood, and Mr. Baxter Langley are 
to follow; and should the experiment succeed, we may hope to see a Church 
rearing itself on the basis of what is knowable and attainable, and boldly declaring 
the truth, which is daily becoming more and more evident, that Science also has 
“a cure of souls.” This is a conviction which has grown up in our day. For 
centuries Science struggled hard to establish a place for itself among men’s 
serious occupations; it was repelled, it was rejected, it was persecuted. Instead 
of being welcomed as the bringer of glad tidings, it was shrieked at as the 
destroyer of souls. It began to retaliate. The fight was for a long while 
unequal; and Science emerging from the heat of conflict with the dust and 
passions of the battle-field obscuring its broad brow—angry, aggressive, sus- 
picious, striking right and left—made enemies of strangers, and consequently 
got hard names flung atit. The man of science was first dreaded as a magician, 
then stigmatised as an infidel. This is passing away. Having gained so many 
victories, and proved its right to a place in the world, Science has become more 
generous and calm; it has also earned more general respect. It is no longer 
the noble aspiration of a few, but the very bread of life to many. Formerly the 
best indication of a nation’s progress was in its religious conceptions. Now the 
surest indication is in its scientific conceptions. 

It was a great, though inevitable, mistake on the part of Theology to make 
enemies of Philosophy and Science, instead of welcoming them as fellow-workers. 
They are now retaliating, As a well-known writer in the Athenewm (Dec. 30) 
remarks, it is the ‘“‘ wind of Philosophy which has raised the storm now beating 
on the cliffs of scholastic orthodoxy, and which will wear them away until the 
primitive rock on which they are built, but which they have hidden, is laid 
bare.” But in spite of this one among the very important influences of Philo- 
sophy, the English public is strangely indifferent; and this indifference is 
aided and abetted by the apathy or ignorance of the constituted directors of 
public opinion in the press. The cold shoulder is everywhere turned to Philo- 
sophy. If our journals are to be trusted, there are no works engaging the 
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attention of thoughtful minds; none worthy to engage their attention. Columns 
upon columns are devoted to watery novels and flimsy books of travel, to essays 
without thought, and compilations at second hand; but the works that are 
really influencing the minds of England are either never named, or are named 
in such slight notices as to stimulate no curiosity about them. Comte, Sir W. 
Hamilton, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Professor Bain, are 
names which will at once suggest themselves as the names of men who have a 
“following ;” yet what space do the critical journals award them? What 
student is led to open their works from any instigation of professional critics ? 
And what treatment can obscurer men expect? The Atheneum of the 30th of 
December spared four of its columns to a notice of eleyen philosophical works, 
one of these columns being occupied with general remarks ; and all it thought 
necessary to say on Mr. Mill’s work on Comte referred to paper and printing. 
Is this editorial apathy, or is it the editorial conception of what the public 
demands? The Athenceum, in the article just named, asks, ‘‘ Are all these books 
written because people will read them, or are people found to read them because 
they are written ?” Evidently there is a distrust of public interest. The public 
can be believed to be greatly interested in learning how bad a trashy novel may 
be, or how small an amount of novelty may be contained in a tour on the 
Continent ; but cannot be credited with any interest in more serious works; so 
that reviewers avoid serious works. The writer adds—‘‘ We had a very long 
vacation, during which everything.throve except philosophy ; and mind was an 
hypothesis which was generally understood to be current among the Germans, 
who were sneered at for cultivating what could neither be seen, felt, nor sold.” 
There can be little doubt that the general public is, and always will be, indif- 
ferent to Philosophy ; and journals which cater for the wants of a general public 
cannot be expected to disregard this fact. On the other hand, journals which 
pretend to lead or to reflect opinion cannot without inconsequence ignore Philo- 
sophy. They should give it its due place among social influences, and do their 
utmost to extend its dominion. Grave articles on grave writers would not, 
perhaps, be largely read; but they would be read by the graver portions of the 
journal’s readers; and would instigate some of those who fritter away strong 
intellects on fleeting topics to give the more serious topics their attention. In 
Reviews and leading Magazines more attention is paid to the wants of the 
influential minority. But the critical journals seem afraid of philosophy. 
While on this subject, and as confirming what has been said of the indifference 
of the general public on the one hand, and the neglect of reviewers on the other, 
let it be noted that Mr. Herbert Spencer has found so little support in his 
laborious philosophical undertaking, that, unable to continue losing money in 
endeavouring to enlighten his contemporaries, he is compelled to announce the 
termination of his series. A distinguished contributor to this REVIEW writes to 
me :—‘‘ I see with the utmost regret that Spencer talks of closing his series. It 
would be a blow to English thought, and a shame to English education.” It is 
quite clear that, small as the public demand for such works as Mr. Spencer’s 
must be, it is quite large enough to secure him from loss, if that public could 
only be thoroughly made aware of the existence of his works, their scope and 
matter. Now, it is in bringing such knowledge to the scattered groups of a 
miscellaneous reading public that one of the best services of a critical journal 
would be effected. Instead of doing this, the critics are silent ; or, if they speak, 
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it is not to tell the reader what the philosopher thinks, but what they think of 
the philosopher : a quite uninteresting matter. 

Among the books just received which call for more than ordinary attention, 
Professor Owen’s ‘‘ Anatomy of the Vertebrates” (Longman and Co.) may be 
named. It is only the first volume of the long-expected work which is to 
complete the scheme commenced in 1843 by the volume on Invertebrates 
(2nd edition, 1855), and may be taken as a summary of the lectures delivered 
at the Royal College of Surgeons in 1852-3-4. It comprises Fishes and Reptiles. 
Four hundred and fifty woodcuts illustrate the text—a few of them new, the 
majority old familiar friends, but all useful as diagrams and indispensable to 
the student. I may hereafter have to speak more in detail of this book, unless I 
can find some critic to speak of it with more authority ; meanwhile, the author’s 
name is enough to direct to it all whom it may concern. 

Tawdry in gilt of externals, but exquisite and golden in thought and feeling, 
the ‘‘Selections from the Poetry of Mrs. Browning” (Chapman and Hall) is a 
volume of rare attractiveness, which may be commended to every one who 
pretends to a delicate taste. The selection has been made by Browning himself ; 
and the poet’s instinct and the husband’s reverential loye have combined to 
give this Selection a peculiar artistic interest, over and above the separate 
interest of each poem. ‘It has been attempted,” he says, ‘‘to retain and to 
dispose the characteristics of the general poetry whence this is an abstract, 
according to an order which should allow them the prominency and effect they 
seem to possess when considered in the larger, not exclusively the lesser works 
of the poet. A musician might say, such sweet chords are repeated, others 


_made subordinate by distribution, so that a single movement may imitate the 


progress of the whole symphony. But there are various ways of modulating 
up to and connecting any given harmonies; and it will be neither a surprise 
nor a pain to find that better could have been done as to both selection and 
sequence, than in the present case all care and the profoundest veneration were 
able to do.” A- better selection? Possible; but not to me conceivable. I 
read the whole volume through, and felt as if I were reading one work. That 
is the final test of the artistic construction of such a selection; it is also a test 
of the unalterable sincerity of the writer, who expresses her own mind, and is 
not trying experiments on yours. The various poems have very various degrees 
of merit, but they have all the supreme merit of being genuine. They are songs; 
musical utterances of thoughts and fancies passing through the poet’s brain. In 
affluent felicity of expression, Mrs. Browning is a study for poets and critics, even 
when the thought expressed is of little value. We often hear the far-off echo of 
Shakspearian phrase, as, for instance— 


‘“There’s nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest : meanest creatures 
Who love God, God accepts while loving so. 
And what I feel, across the inferior features 
Of what I am, doth flash itself and show 
How that great work of love enhances Nature’s.’ 
Or this :— 


‘What can I give thee back, O liberal 
And princely giver, who hast brought the gold 
And purple of thine heart, unstained, untold, 
‘ And laid them on the outside of the wall 
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In unexpected largesse ? am I cold, 

Ungrateful that for these most manifold 

High gifts I render nothing back at all? 

Not so; not cold—but very poor instead. 

Ask God who knows. For frequent tears have run 
The colours of my life, and left so dead 

And pale a stuff it were not fitly done 

To give the same as pillow to thy head. 

Go farther! let it serve to trample on.” 


Shakspeare has no finer sonnet than that. The one blemish in it (‘‘ Ask God 
who knows’”’), which is apt to excite a feeling of the ridiculous if dwelt upon, is 
the kind of blemish very frequent in her poems,—a reckless, or at least prodigal, 
introduction of God and Christ, disturbing the homogeneity of impression ; but it 
is evidently a spontaneous mode of thought with her. I cannot venture to go 
on quoting passages as I should like to quote and comment, but as a single 
specimen of the delicate varieties she could throw into the same sentiment, let 
this little poem be compared with the sonnet just given :— 


“ Oh, wilt thou have my hand, Dear, to lie along in thine ? 

As a little stone in a running stream, it seems to lie and pine. 
Now drop the poor pale hand, Dear, unfit to plight with thine. 

* Oh, wilt thou have my cheek, Dear, drawn closer to thine own ? 
My cheek is white, my cheek is worn, by many a tear run down. 
Now leave a little space, Dear, lest it should wet thine own. 

“Oh, must thou have my soul, Dear, commingled with thy soul ? 
Red grows the cheek, and warm the hand ; the part is in the whole, 
Nor hands nor cheeks keep separate when soul is joined to soul.” 


The fascinations of a literary career, which seem so brilliant when viewed 
from afar, and through the pleasant illusions of hope and youthful confidence, 
present but a pitiable appearance in the biographies of most literary men. 
Experience is daily reading us a homily on the precariousness of the pro- 
fession, and the habitual improvidence of the professors; but we do not often 
meet with a sterner warning than is conveyed in the paragraph from the 
Northern Whig which has been copied into the papers. A man of genius, 
William Carleton, at an age when even the day-labourer may fold his arms and 
cease to work, nearly blind, and with fading faculties, at seyenty-one has still to 
struggle on to maintain a large family upon £150 a year, the residue of his 
pension after the insurance premium is paid. Now when we consider that of 
all forms of literary work none is so lavishly remunerated as Fiction, and that 
the author of the ‘‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry’’ was very popular 
with readers of Fiction, the announcement that William Carleton is in distress 
implies either the insufficiency of Literature as a means of securing a competence 
even for an author who has considerable success, or else the improvidence which 
permits a man to make income of his capital, ‘living from hand to mouth,” 
without any serious forethought of the coming days when failing faculties or 
waning reputation will no longer secure the income. Read the story how you 
will, it is one which should arrest the serious thought of the many ambitious 
aspirants who are tempted to escape the ‘‘ drudgery” of commerce for the 
illusory attractions of Literature. EDITOR. 
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Tue IDEAS OF THE Day on Poricy. By Cuartes Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
John Murray. 

‘THE aim of this book,” as Mr. Buxton tells’ us in his first sentence, ‘‘is not 
to show what men might think, or ought to think, but what they are actually 
now thinking in England.” In other words, it is his object here not to form 
public opinion, or to oppose public opinion, or to back public opinion, but to 
define public opinion, telling us exhaustively,—or as nearlyas his labour may 
enable him to do so,—what public opinion thinks on all matters of state politics. 
Never did a man sit down to a task more laborious or less ambitious. As Mr. 
Buxton says of this, his own garden, it is a “‘ siccissimus hortus.” Necessarily 
there is here a skeleton without flesh, or muscles, or blood. Unless a man take 
this book to read it from faith in Mr. Charles Buxton, as I' did ; or unless there 
be some student who modestly believes of himself that he has yet to learn what 
public opinion in England does think, and that dogmatical teaching on the sub- 
ject may aid him,—and there are but few politicians so honest or so modest,—I 
do not see who is to read the book, or why any one should read it. And yet I 
make bold to say that there is no politician in England, old or young, to whom 
the book, if carefully read, would not be of signal advantage. 

Mr. Charles Buxton has been for some years known in the House of Com- 
mons as one of those members who yacillate with a pendulous motion that 
has in it more of honesty than of doubt, and which, though full of trouble for 
themselves, is ultimately very beneficial to the country, between the expediency 
of a Lord Palmerston, and the impracticability of a Mr. Roebuck. Such men, 
when they take the form in which Mr. Buxton has shown himself, are as eager 
to assume the usefulness of the late Prime Minister as they are to be inwardly 
conscious of the honesty which the other gentleman has always displayed. 
But the struggle between the two lines of public life is a hard struggle, and nine 
times out of ten is unsuccessful. The man must rid himself of his scruples and 
undertake the exigencies of public life,—I may hardly, perhaps, say pure and 
simple,—but with a mind indifferent to its impurities and complexities ; or else 
he must work ever in opposition, and must be fighting on small points against 
things which he knows to be good inthe main. That this is so Mr. Buxton has 
felt keenly, and this little book before us is the result not only of his thought 
on the subject, but of his feeling also. Speaking, in his chapter on judicial 
statesmanship, of the normal Member of Parliament who in his early career 
endeayours to take his own special course without yielding to those who are 
more fit to lead him than he is to lead, he says that for such a one “ nothing 
can be less prudent than his thus daring to think out for himself, and strike out 
his own line. Most of those about him are partisans, however little they may 
be of politicians. They may care little for the principles they profess; they 
may care little for the practical results to be expected from their legislation ; 
but they will be none the less eager for the triumph of their party, and will 
look very much askance at the man who is ready to leaye it in the lurch, or 
break loose from its ties.” Then he goes on to say how the impracticable man 
will be looked on as a black sheep,—and he evidently feels that the impracticable 
man will properly be so regarded. All this comes of the combat that is always 
going on within Mr. Buxton’s breast between utility and honesty, and of the 
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effort which he is ever making to combine two things which appear to his 
clear vision to be hardly compatible. To be always in opposition has not been 
in unison with the constructive and reparative tendencies of his nature. To be 
ever on the side of Government has tallied as little with his thirst for pure 
waters. Hence has come this book. He has given us a catalogue of the Ideas 
of the day on Policy instead of becoming a Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, because it has been necessary to his intellect and his conscience to combine 
the two things. He is very anxious to maintain his scruples, and yet he would 
almost sooner throw them overboard than remain useless and inactive. But if 
he can combine the two, he will have carried every point,—eyen though the 
‘‘hortus” should be ‘‘ siccissimus.” 

Mr. Buxton takes up seyen subjects of political import to the English mind, 
and on each of them gives, or attempts to give, the principles and ideas which 
are now guiding the minds of Englishmen. As for instance, on Financial 
Policy, he tells us that the ideas in favour of Free Trade are as follows :-— 

1. That the more good things a nation gets the better. 2. That it is outside 
the business of Government to assist any man or any classes of men in car- 
rying on their own affairs ;—except, indeed, by guarding them from wrong. 
3. That every man has a right to work out his own good in his own way, if he 
do not trespass against others. 4. That the gain of each is the gain of all. 
5. That nature is wiser than man, and that man should not mar nature by 
meddling. 6. That the more trade grows, the more nations will be knit together, 
and war become impossible. 7. (An idea felt only in certain quarters.) That 
free trade would lower the landholding and raise the trading interests. 8. That 
wealth poured into the land must strengthen every class. 9. That free trade, by 
enhancing individual wealth, must fill the national exchequer. 

Thus ‘he gives us very succinctly those Ideas in the English political mind 
which are strong in favour of Free Trade; and then, immediately afterwards, he 
gives those ideas by which the system of Protection is defended. Without 
troubling the reader of the ForTNIGHTLY REVIEW with the latter, I will ask him 
to examine his own free-trading mind as to the former, and to assert to himself 
whether the ideas in favour of Free Trade, as given by Mr. Buxton, do not com- 
prise all that have passed through his own mind, inducing him to become a Free 
Trader, as well as all those which he knows to haye operated on others. He will 
probably find also that there is no idea given on the subject, as an idea of the 
day, with which he is not already conversant. If this be so, he cannot but 
come to the result that his author has been able, on that subject, to collect 
all that public opinion has thought out for itself. 

The seyen subjects on which Mr. Buxton treats are as follows:—1. Our Re- 
ligious Policy. 2. Our Social Policy. 3. Our Financial Policy. 4. Our Foreign 
Policy. 5. Our Colonial Policy. 6. Our Indian Policy. 7. Our Irish Policy. 
He works out each in the same way, giving the pros and cons,—the ideas first 
which, for the lack of a better word, we may call progressive ; and then the con- 
servative ideas in opposition to the progressive ideas. This is done with the coldest 
impartiality,—as though the author himself had no political impulses, no strong 
party feelings, no opinions indeed of his own of any sort. Or if, by reason of 
weakness of the flesh, a bias does creep in, the author tells us that it is there by 
reason of his own imperfection. If there be flesh and blood, itis a fault. It 
has been his object to give us the simple skeleton, without a shred of mortal 
covering. 
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And it is wonderful that any man who has all the hot impulses of a politician 
should have been able to keep himself to such a programme so closely as Mr. 
Buxton has done. There is no controversy in his book, no reasoning even,— 
hardly so much as an opinion. But on all the subjects named above, there is a list 
of the current ideas for and against the great measures of policy which are pre- 
sent to the minds of all men; and to him who will consent to use a skeleton, 
they will be found admirable, by reason of their intelligent simplicity and their 
intelligible completeness. The chapters on the Religious, Social, and Financial 
policy of the country,—or what may be called our Home Policy, are much the 
most complete and the most useful ; the first, perhaps,—that on our Religious 
Policy,—being the best ; but in none of his dicta does Mr. Buxton seem to have 
got out of his depth, or to be talking of matters to which he has not been able 
to give, and has not given, adequate thought. To say that such a book is 
pleasant reading would be absurd ; but it can be read in a couple of hours, and 
if read by a political tyro, already conversant with the leading political thoughts 
of the country, it will leave behind more of political knowledge than can be 
gained by a twelve months’ study of leading articles, and of speeches either in 
the House or in the provinces. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE ZAMBESI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, AND 
OF THE DiscovERY oF LAKkEs SurRWA AND Nyassa. By Davin and 
CHARLES LIVINGSTONE. John Murray. 

THE expedition, the history of which is told in this volume, has in no degree 
answered the popular expectation that it would establish commercial relations with 
the tribes upon the Zambesi and its tributaries. And so far from accomplishing 
anything against the slave-trade, some discouragement to which had also been 
hoped for from it, it undoubtedly helped to extend that traffic by fixing the atten- 
tion of the Portuguese traders upon districts which had previously escaped them. 
The results which it has produced, however, are far more than commensurate with 
the cost and the risks which it involved. Dr. Livingstone is now able to show 
that Eastern and Central Africa can produce, almost in any quantities, not 
only cotton, but many other articles of which Europe has constant need; and 
to make it probable that its capabilities might at once be turned to account if 
only the foreign slaye-trade could be stopped, and men of our more civilised 
and energetic race were enabled to protect and give direction to the natives. 
That he has done nothing more than this—that it is impossible to do more at 
present than to raise strong Ropes of a bright future for this part of Africa— 
must be ascribed to the conduct of the Portuguese, the sovereigns, or nominal 
sovereigns, of a large portion of it, whose restrictive laws make foreign trade 
impossible, and whose active prosecution of the slave-trade is fatal to the 
growth of peaceful industry. The Portuguese seem to have made no objection 
to Dr. Livingstone exploring the country ; indeed, they made a profit by his 
explorations, for their slave-trade was always following on his track. The 
geographical results of his numerous journeys have long since been made public; 
the discovery of Lake Nyassa is much the most important of them. 

Indigo, cotton, tobacco, and sugar are the articles of European use which 
could most advantageously be cultivated in Eastern and Central Africa; and 
with a virgin soil, exceedingly rich, and a considerable population, on the 
whole industrious and well-disposed, great quantities of these might be pro- 
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duced at a very low price. Two or three crops of maize can be got from the 
soil every year; and wheat, which is indispensable for Europeans in Africa, 
can be grown during the cold months. Europeans run no very great risk from 
the climate ; for the fever of the country, judiciously treated, is ‘‘ scarcely more 
serious than a cold is in England.” Plenty of good food, and plenty of inte- 
resting work, are, according to Dr. Livingstone, the sole preventives of the 
fever; and with good food and plenty of quinine it can easily be cured. 
Cotton was grown in almost every district which Dr. Livingstone traversed ; 
and the variety of it which is most in favour has been pronounced in Lancashire 
nearly equal to the best New Orleans, and the sort of article most required by 
the manufacturer. The indigo plant is not cultivated, but is found growing 
wild everywhere ; tobacco is cultivated, for the natives are assiduous smokers. 
Sugar might be produced in many districts ; Dr. Livingstone specially points to 
one, near the mouths of the Zambesi, as capable in good hands of meeting the 
whole demand of Europe. The only drawback upon the productiveness of the 
soil is in the possibility of drought, and a drought may be looked for once in a 
few years; but much might be done to counteract the effects of drought by 
the use of irrigation. The country contains enormous deposits of coal—of 
which, by the way, the properties were not known to the natives. It is believed 
that there is gold; there certainly is an abundance of iron, which the hill- 
tribes are very skilful in working. 

The Portuguese, who hold the nominal sovereignty of the country near the 
Zambesi, have not made, and are not likely to make or to permit, any attempt 
to develop its resources. They are content with the profits derived from the 
slave-trade ; they sell the labour of the country rather than employ it. The 
wars carried on for the capture of slaves by tribes hired and armed by the 
Portuguese traders, occasion a terrible loss of life; Dr. Livingstone declares 
that not one in five of their victims actually becomes a slave. In the case of 

the Manganjas, the inhabitants of the Shire valley,—who were almost extermi- 
~ nated during Livingstone’s residence in Africa,—the proportion was much less 
than this, drought and famine having followed upon the forays of the slave- 
traders. Of those captured, the men were mostly sent, in terms of contract 
with the French Government, as “free immigrants” to the Isle of Bourbon. 
The murderous system of ‘‘free immigration” has been given up by the French 
Government, but the Portuguese slave-traders do not yet want for customers. 

Dr. Livingstone describes the African tribes as being, with few exceptions, 
intelligent, industrious, peaceful, civil; good neighbours to each other, too, 
when not tempted by the prospect of getting slaves or cattle. He says they are 
not more savage, or ignorant, orjsuperstitious than the common English of two 
centuries ago; but though this may be true, it evidently conveys a very partial 
impression. Is it credible that a population of English blood, even if deprived of 
their governing class, would have succumbed to the onset of any invaders so 
tamely as the Manganjas did? The Manganjas were evidently very poor 
creatures, belonging to a race of low organisation, even if they were indus- 
trious, and good-natured, and sociable in a high degree. 

The government among the African tribes is patriarchal ; the chief is called 
the father of the tribe, and exercises despotic sway over his ‘‘ children.” In 
some cases, numerous chieftains, ruling over a wide area, own allegiance and pay 
tribute to a common chief. The chiefship is more often elective than heredi- 
tary; and a chief’s nephew, his sister’s son, has a better chance of succeeding 
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him than his own son, because, says Dr. Livingstone, it is unquestionable 
that the sister’s son has the family blood. Female chiefs are far from un- 
common, and where this is the case the position of women is found to be very 
good. The tribes differ very widely in respect of the treatment of women; and 
it does not seem to be best among those who, in other respects, are the most 
advanced. In general, a wife is scarcely better than a slave, and deports 
herself before her husband as a slave before his master. In many cases, how- 
ever, a wife is allowed something like a position of equality; occasionally the 
wife is virtually ruler of her husband and his household; and Dr. Livingstone 
mentions certain hill-tribes among whom the women do all the buying and 
selling, and will allow no male to come into the market-place. In some 
districts, instead of the customary exclamation, ‘‘Oh, my father!” which 
Africans utter in moments of surprise and emergency, the people said ‘‘ Oh, 
my mother!” and this was found to be an indication of the! mother holding 
household authority. It does not appear whether there is any restriction of 
the right of intermarriage, except that one tribe of wandering hippopotamus 
hunters had almost become a caste—the men rarely, the women never, marrying 
out of the tribe. Polygamy is practised by all who can afford it; for Africans 
have to pay for their wives (when they do not steal them from neighbouring 
tribes), and only the rich can manage to get more than one. Poor men often have 
to go without a wife; and as the wealthy are often the old people, polygamy is 
found unfavourable to the growth of population. From occasional facts men- 
tioned by Dr. Livingstone, it seems probable that the African tribe, like the 
Australian, contains persons of several stocks. It is stated, for instance, in 
illustration of native slave-trading, that one portion of a tribe often kidnaps 
and sells men belonging to another portion, and that this gives rise to a blood- 
feud, and sometimes to a break-up of the tribe. This seems to prove that the 
principle upon which the tribe is separated into ‘“‘ portions” is that of difference 
of blood. The Zulu tribes incorporate with themselves the children whom they 
capture in their forays. Dr. Livingstone does not say whether these children 
are adopted into the tribe; or whether they are formed into a new sept or sub- 
division within it. A knowledge of the fact would throw some light upon the . 
growth of communities. The permanent value of Dr. Livingstone’s book would 
have been greatly increased by attention to such matters as these. It is a pity 
that a man with his opportunities has not a scientific eye for social phenomena, 
for he is a most trustworthy observer of matters in which he,is interested, and 
indefatigable in informing himself about them. D. McLENNAN. 


Harr A Minuion or Monzy. A Novel. By Amelia B. Edwards. 3 Vols. 
Tinsley, Brothers. 
THE title of this book is too modest. It is not with half a million of money, 
but with nine million, five hundred and fifty-two thousand, four hundred and 
odd pounds, or, at least, with the half of this, that the story is concerned. We 
do not remember ever to have suffered before from so disagreeable a nightmare 
of figures, as the frequent repetition of this amount brought upon us when we 
began to read the first volume ; but after a time the mind, tired of attempting 
to form any conception of such a sum, quietly accepted it as a matter not of 
reason, but faith, and we were rather disappointed than otherwise to find, 
towards the end, that the villain of the tale carried about in his carpet-bag not 
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more than a couple of millions in banknotes and jewels. Apart from this there 
is not much to distinguish the story (which appeared originally in the pages of 
All the Year Round), from other three-volume novels which issue from the 
press in large numbers every year. The chief characters are the young man 
who comes suddenly into possession of so enormous a fortune, of course, without 
any idea of the value of money ; the lawyer, his uncle, who is the villain afore- 
said; a young English nobleman, who is all that a young English nobleman 
ought to be; an Italian count, who has devoted his life and fortune to securing 
the liberty of his country, and who directs from England the movements of 
Garibaldi in Sicily ; and two heroines, one of whom marries the heir and the 
other the peer. But no great skil] is shown in the development of these 
characters, or in the arrangement of the plot, and it is easy to predict before 
the end of the first volume what will be the conclusion of the third. On the 
other hand, the descriptive passages are well written, and the conversation 
lively, and, when once the general features of the story are recognised, the 
incidents are not too startling until the dénowement is reached. This last should 
be, we think, less hurried. It is hardly consistent with the conventional ideas 
of modern times, that the young lady who has been for some time engaged to 
the lawyer, and is bound to him, as she supposes, by the strongest ties of grati- 
tude, should learn on the evening before her intended marriage the whole story 
of her lover’s baseness, should discard him on the spot, and accept in his place 
his nephew, whom she has only seen once before at a railway station. We 
would gladly have foregone all information on the Rhaeto-Romansch tongue, 
or the desultory remarks of the members of the Erechtheum Club, if only to 
afford her an extra half hour’s delay before she need have called her new suitor 
by his Christian name. Objection might also be taken to the close interweay- 
ing of fact and fiction in a matter of recent history, which leaves us with the 
vague impression that the Italian Revolution was due to the machinations of an 
old gentleman and his handsome daughter, in the octagon tower of an English 
country-house. But these reflections would have little weight with those who 
have leisure and inclination for reading books of the class to which this belongs, 
and to such we commend it, with the assurance that they will find it neither 
too dull nor too exciting. A. R. Varpy. 


IntRopucTION TO MoDERN CHEMISTRY, EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETIC. By 
A. W. Hormann, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal School of Mines. 
Walton and Maberley. 1865. 


Tt is not often that a man of science, especially a German, is endowed with the 
faculties necessary for popular exposition of technical subjects: the gain would 
be immense could learned professors often meet with such collaborateurs as Dr. 
Hoffman has found in Mr. F. O. Ward, to whose aid he here expresses himself 
indebted, and ‘“‘ whose well-known powers of lucid composition and habits of 
philosophical thought will be traced in every chapter of this work.” We are 
to suppose that Dr. Hoffman furnished the material, and in some sense the tissue 
of this work, but that from the lectures delivered to pupils Mr. Ward has con- 
structed a book for the meditation of readers. At any rate, let the division and 
co-operation of labour have been what it may, the public gets a very noticeable 
result. Asan “‘ Introduction’—and it is nothing more, pretends to be nothing 
more—it has yery conspicuous merits, leading the student gradually from the 
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concrete facts to general principles, and altogether reversing the usual mode of 
expounding the elements of the science. The new views of type and chemical 
notation, which are gradually introducing system into the mass of hitherto 
disconnected facts, are lucidly explained. The authors begin at once, without 
definition or preparation, to expound the hydrogen series; and are then led to 
chemical symbols, and the volumetric and ponderal combining ratios of the 
elements. Having also expounded the nitrogen series, they rise to the gene- 
ralities of chemical philosophy. By the experimental examination of a few 
substances the student is led to distinguish elementary from compound bodies, 
and mechanical from chemical mixtures. In the hydrogen group it is seen that 
only one chemical mixture can be obtained between each element—thus, one 
combination of hydrogen with chlorine, one with oxygen, one with nitrogen; 
but indefinite mechanical mixtures of these elements can be obtained: whereas, 
in the nitrogen series, at least five different chemical compounds can be obtained. 
Yet that these are chemical, not mechanical, mixtures is certain from the defi- 
niteness and constancy of their composition, and from the essential differences 
of properties which distinguish them from their elementary constituents. 
“Nitrogen and oxygen are colourless gases, insoluble in water, and incapable 
of condensation into the liquid, and ¢@ fortiori into the solid, form by any means 
at our command. Nitric anhydride and hyponitric acid, on the other hand, 
solidify at low temperatures to white crystalline bodies. Nitrous acid condenses 
by cold to a yellow-brown liquid; nitric acid, in contact with air, acquires a 
greenish-blue colour; nitrous oxide, lastly, is much more soluble in water than 
either of its constituents. It is, therefore, obvious that these bodies are not 
mere mechanical mixtures, but true chemical compounds, of nitrogen and 
oxygen; and we are thus led to the conclusion—one evidently of the highest 
importance—that two of the elements are capable of combining in several pro- 
portions to form a series of true chemical compounds, each differing from the 
others, and all differing from their primary constituents.” This does not, 
however, in the least affect the fundamental distinction between combination 
and mixture: the one is limited, definite; the other indeterminate. The one 
changes the essential characters, the other preserves them. I should be disposed 
to make a slight modification in the statement that, whereas ‘‘the possible 
misxtures of nitrogen with oxygen are beyond the power,of numbers to express, 
the possible combinations with oxygen are only five.” This seems to me too 
absolute, and assumes a finality not warranted by the previous teachings of the 
science. If we simply say all the known combinations of nitrogen with oxygen 
are those of two volumes of nitrogen with one, two, three, four, or five volumes 
of oxygen, we shall be more cautious. When the authors say that, ‘‘ should we 
ever succeed in producing other true combinations of oxygen with nitrogen, all 
chemical experience assures us that such combinations will take place in equally 
determinate ratios,” they surely cannot mean to exclude from these new com- 
pounds the possibility of different ratios? The ninth and tenth lectures on 
the Molecular Constituents of Bodies are singularly interesting; indeed, the 
whole volume is instructive and suggestive; and our chief regret is, that it is 
an Introduction, and not a Treatise. 


EDITOR. 














